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USERS of liquid chlorine made by Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. find that this Company takes its responsibilities seriously. 
We exercise the greatest care in our own plant to see that all chlorine 
packages are shipped in absolutely safe and workable condition. 








But we know that these cylinders, ton containers or tank cars are 
going to be used under many different conditions. And we believe 
that our long engineering experience can help greatly to insure 
safety and satisfaction after the chlorine package reaches your plant. 


For that reason our service engineer comes to your plant periodi- 
cally to inspect the equipment, to give your men the benefit of his 
large experience, and to provide genuine help in every way that 
can be useful to you. 





He instructs your pipe fitters or mechanics in improved methods 


Among the products of this of connecting and running chlorine lines, and advises operators 
Company used by Western on the safest and most efficient ways to handle it from the package 
industry are: to the process where it is used. We believe this service adds a “plus 
CAUSTIC SODA value” to a liquid chlorine so pure and uniform in quality that it 
CHLORINE offers many definite advantages to users. 
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To TAPPI 


The Pacific Coast industry is host to the National Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI for the second time in six years—The out- 
standing technical program, educational trip and outdoor 
entertainment together with the increasing interest in the 
Pacific Coast as the country’s primary source of wood 
pulp, are the elements which make up an extraordinary 


Fall Meeting. 


HETHER you come 30 miles 

or 3,000 miles to attend the 

1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI 
in Seattle’s Olympic Hotel, August 
20, 21, 22 and 23rd, you are equally 
welcome. Nor is membership in the 
Technical Association a requirement 
to participation in the program. 
Everyone interested in the industry 
is welcome. 

“This is to be a streamlined tech- 
nical meeting,” said General Meet- 
ing Chairman G. S. Brazeau when 
plans were being laid several months 
ago, “with heavy emphasis on the 
practical benefits that will come to 
those who attend through their own 
participation.” 

The idea of placing the heavy 
emphasis on the practical benefits to 
be derived from a well planned 
meeting has been followed through. 
A study of the detailed programs of 
the 1940 Fall Meeting which follow 
will show the reader clearly the op- 
portunities for obtaining useful 
knowledge from the papers, the dis- 
cussions and the trips. 

Comittee chairmen and mem- 
bers of the committees have been 
working hard for months past. They 
have prepared a program considered 
by the men in the industry on the 
Pacific Coast to be one of the best. 
It is now up to those who come to 
Seattle to take maximum advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the 
program. 

It is the hope of the men who put 
the program together that each per- 
son attending will feel at its con- 
clusion on Friday that he has gained 
valuable knowledge which will assist 
in his future work. 


The Coast Industry’s Value 


@ This meeting of TAPPI in the 
Pacific Northwest is a timely one for 
the turn of world events has made 
the pulp industry on the West Coast 
essential to the economy of the 
American industry. 

Not until the war began in Europe 
did the paper industry recognize the 


weakness of the country’s position in 
regard to pulp supplies. Since Sep- 
tember Ist, 1939, the spotlight has 
been upon the Pacific Northwest 
pulp mills*and the timber resources 
of the region. 

The importance of these pulp 
mills and timber resources to the 
life of the converting mills will in- 
crease in the future whether the war 
ends tomorrow or lasts for years, for 
the majority of the industry is at 
last cognizant of the need for ade- 
quate pulp defense. 

Primarily, this region’s importance 
in the national pulp and paper econ- 
omy lies in its production of sulfite 
pulps. In 1939 the total production 
of the region amounted to 39.5 per 
cent of the total for the entire Unit- 
ed States. 

Of more importance to the con- 
verting mills is the knowledge that 
last year the Pacific Coast sulfite 
pulp mills sold in the United States 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
sulfite pulp produced and sold with- 
in our own borders. 

Only a relatively few men in the 
pulp and paper industry in the Mid- 
dle West, the East and the South 
have a first hand knowledge of the 
Pacific Northwest mills and of the 
region’s forest resources. Now that 
so much of the industry is wholly or 
partially dependent upon pulp from 
the West Coast it is important that 
the men from other sections of the 
country learn more about the possi- 
bilities of the northwesternmost cor- 
ner of the nation. . 

Hence the gathering of the Tech- 
nical Association in Seattle provides 
a timely opportunity for both the 
buyers and the sellers of pulp to 
become better acquainted to their 
mutual benefit. 


Note the Second Growth Timber 


@ It is suggested that you give par- 
ticular attention to the tremendous 
stands of second growth timber 
which cover the land surrounding 
Puget Sound. The second growth is 
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impressive both on account of the 
area covered and because of the 
density and rapidity of the growth. 

It is the pulp of a few years hence. 
On the Thursday bus trip from Se- 
attle northward through Everett and 
on to Hamilton where connection 
will be made with the logging trains, 
the second growth will be seen for 
miles along the highway. Wherever 
fire has been kept out the trees, 
mostly Western hemlock, have taken 
over the land. Those who may visit 
the Grays Harbor district after the 
meeting will see equally impressive 
stands of second growth. 

This brings to mind a warning. 
We have a slogan in Washington 
which we ask our guests to obey, 
“Keep Washington Green.” Watch 
where you throw that match. Never 
throw away a lighted match or a 
cigarette stub still burning. Over 90 
per cent of the forest fires are start- 
ed by the careless public. Thousands 
of dollars are spent annually by 
private, county, state and federal 
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agencies to keep fire out of the 
timber. 

The slogan might be brought 
even closer home by changing it to 
“Keep Our Pulp Mills Running,” 
for that follows “Keeping Washing- 
ton Green.” Pulp cannot be made 
from charcoal. 


Douglas Fir 


@ Note, also, the great stands of 
Douglas fir, the predominate species 
in the Pacific Northwest, for this 
wood, research men say, is destined 
to become an important source of 
pulp in the future. 

For many years Douglas fir has 
been used in limited quantities in 
the production of pulp and paper on 
the Pacific Coast by the kraft and 
soda processes. It is not yet pro- 
duced commercially by the sulfite 
process but research work completed 
and still giong on points to its event- 
ual use by modifying the sulfite 
cooking methods. 
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The Four-Day Program of 
The 1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI, 
Seattle, August 20, 21, 22, 23rd 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


The TAPPI Registration and Information Desk will be located 
in the Spanish Ball Room Lounge at the end of the main lobby 


of the Olympic Hotel. 


For the Ladies— 


In the smaller Douglas fir timber 
and in the low grade larger trees lies 
a great potential source of raw ma- 
terial for wood pulp. The increasing 
dependence of American paper mills 
upon domestic pulp will accelerate 
the research on the pulping of 
Douglas fir and relieve the pressure 
on the nation’s hemlock and spruce 
resources for sulfite pulps. 


A Helpful Number 


@ This number of PACIFIC PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY was planned 
to furnish you who come from other 
parts of the United States and also 
you who live on the Pacific Coast 
with a brief picture of the industry 
and of the resources of the region. 

It is aimed to be helpful at the 
Fall Meeting and to serve afterward 
as a reference book on the Pacific 
Northwest. All those attending the 
1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI in Se- 
attle will receive a copy and extra 
copies are available. 


2:00 P.M. In the auditorium of Frederick & Nelson, Fifth 


to 
4:00 P.M. Avenue & Pine Street. 
Talk on commercial art and illustration by Florenz 


Clark. Exhibit of water colors. 
Fall fashion show. 


The Registration Desk will be open on the following schedule: 


Monday, August 19th == 
733 
9: 


Tuesday, August 20th ___ 


Wednesday, August 21st Samia 


Thursday, August 22nd ___________ 


Ladies Lounge and Information Desk will be located in Parlor 


D, on the Mezzanine. 


All busses will leave from the main entrance of the Olympic 


Hotel on University Street. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19th 


8:30 P.M. Reception in the Junior Ball Room of the Olympic 
Hotel in honor of the guests arriving on the TAPPI 
Special Train from pulp and paper making centers 
in the Middle West, the South and in the East. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20th 


For the Men— 


9:30 A.M. All day technical program sessions in the audi- 
to torium of Daniel Bagley Hall on the University of 


4:30 P.M. Washington Campus. 


Luncheon at 12:30 P.M. in the University Com- 


mons. 


9:00 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Friday, August 23rd ___. iooeeaee 9:00 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Evening— 


3 to 10 P.M. 
A.M. to 7 P.M. 
A 


0 
00 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


For the Men— 


mons. 


7:00 P.M. Informal dinner in the Spanish Ball Room of the 
Olympic Hotel. Presentation of the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI’s Annual Shibley Award by W. H. 
Swanson, President of TAPPI. 
Dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21st 


9:00 A.M. All day technical program sessions in the audi- 
to torium and lecture rooms of Daniel Bagley Hall 

4:30 P.M. on the University of Washington campus. 
Luncheon at 12:30 P.M. in the University Com- 


6:30 P.M. Five Group Dinners will be held in the private 


dining rooms off the Junior Ball Room foyer in 
the Olympic Hotel. 


The groups will discuss the 


following subjects: 


Acid Pulping and Bleaching. 
Alkaline Pulping and Bleaching. 
Power. 

Applied Hydraulics. 

Paper Machine Problems. 
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For the Ladies— 
9:30 A.M. Cars leave the Olympic Hotel for golf at the Broad- 
moor Golf Club. 
1:45 P.M. Busses leave on sightseeing trip, Garden Tour and 
tea at the Broadmoor Golf Club. 


4:15 P.M. Tea at the Broadmoor Golf Club. 


1940 


Evening— 
8:00 P.M. Spanish Ball Room, Olympic Hotel. Talk by Mr. 
Ray Smythe. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 22nd 


For the Men— 

8:00 A.M. Busses leave the Olympic Hotel for the all-day 
woods trip to visit the logging operations of the 
Soundview Pulp Company. 


7:45 P.M. Arrive back at the Olympic Hotel. 
For the Ladies— 
8:15 A.M. All-day boat trip to Victoria, B. C. Busses leave 


the Olympic Hotel at 8:15 A.M. for the Canadian 
Pacific Dock. 


9:00 A.M. Boat leaves for Victoria. 
12:50 P.M. Arrive in Victoria. 
5:00 P.M. Boat leaves Victoria. 
9:30 P.M. Arrive at the Olympic Hotel. 
Evening— 
No program scheduled. 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 23rd 
For the Men— 


Fishing 
5:00 A.M. Busses leave Olympic Hotel for TAPPI Salmon 
Derby at Everett, Washington. At 6:00 A.M. the 
salmon derby will start on Puget Sound off the 
Everett Yacht Club. Prizes will be awarded for the 
largest salmon. 


11:30 A.M. Busses leave Everett for return trip to Seattle. 
Golf 


12:00 Noon Luncheon at the Rainier Golf Club south of Seattle 
on the Des Moines highway. 


1:00 P.M. Golf tournament starts. Prizes will be awarded. 
Mill Visits 
Visits to the modern pulp and paper mills on Puget 
Sound adjacent to Seattle will be arranged for 


those who desire to devote either all or part of the 
day to mill inspection. 


For the Ladies— 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon in the Olympic Bowl. Door prizes. “Ex- 


to periences of a Delegate to the Republican National 
1:45 P.M. Convention,” by Mrs. A. G. Natwick of Camas, 
Washington. 
2:00 P.M. Bridge part in the Olympic Bowl. Table prizes. 
to 
4:00 P.M. 
Evening— 
6:45 P.M. Reception in the Olympic Bowl. 


Hotel. 


7:30 P.M. Banquet in the Spanish Ball Room of the Olympic 
Hotel. Awarding of the Salmon Derby and Golf 
Tournament prizes. 


Dancing in the Spanish Ball Room. 





A BIG SITKA SPRUCE LOG on the Olympic Peninsula in Washington. 





Technical Program --- 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI, Seattle, August 20-23rd 


9:00 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


9:45 A.M. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20th 


Morning Session 


Busses leave main entrance of Olympic Ho- 
tel for Bagley Hall on University of Wash- 


ington campus. 


Technical Program of the 1940 Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI opened by N. W. Coster, 
Chairman of the Pacific Section. 

W. H. Swanson, President of TAPPI, will 
be introduced by Mr. Coster. Mr. Swan- 
son will introduce Dr. Lee Paul Sieg, Presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, who 
will deliver an address of welcome to 


TAPPI. 


Presentation of the sound moving picture, 
“Magic Fibers,” produced by Pacific North- 
west pulp and timber industries, showing 
pulpwood forests, logging operations and 
the manufacture of wood pulp in the State 


of Washington. 


Pacific Northwest Forest Resources Symposium 


10:15 A.M. 


12:20 P.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Mr. Swanson will introduce Bror L. Gron- 
dal, Professor of Forest Products, College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, who 
will preside. 


The symposium will present the practical 
viewpoint of private forest management 
toward the production of timber primarily 
for wood pulp and secondarily for lumber. 
Due consideration will be given to the area 
of Pacific Northwest forest land necessary 
to furnish a perpetual supply of pulpwood 
for an average size pulp mill. 

The major forestry problems involved will 
be discussed by: 


E. P. Stamm, Logging Manager, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

W. H. Price, Forester, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


Warren Tilton, Forester, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 


Conclusion of morning session. 


Luncheon at the University of Washington 
Commons. 


Afternoon Session 


Auditorium of Bagley Hall. 

Dr. H. K. Benson, Executive Officer, De- 
partment of Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Washington, pre- 
siding. 


“The Effect of Combined Sulfur Dioxide 
Upon the Liquid Film Absorption Coefh- 
cient,” by W. L. Beuschlein, Professor of 
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2:25 P.M. 


2:50 P.M. 


3:15 P.M. 


3:40 P.M. 


4:05 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


Chemical Engineering, and Milton A. Por- 
ter, Department of Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, University of Washington. 


“Pulping of Douglas Fir by Nitric Acid,” 
by Arthur Walton, Department of Chemis- 
try and Chemicai Engineering, University 
of Washington. 


“A Modified Sodium Sulfite Process for the 
Pulping of Douglas Fir,” by L. C. Haffner, 
Consulting Chemical Engineer, Portland, 
Oregon, and Kenneth A. Kobe, Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington. 


“The Chemical Composition of Balsam 
Bark,” by Harry F. Lewis, Research Asso- 
ciate and Dean, Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try, and Kenneth D. Hay, Graduate Stu- 
dent, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. 


“The Use of Soda Ash-Sulfur in Sulfate 
Recovery Units from the Operating View- 
point,” by W. F. Gillespie, Technical Di- 
rector, Pulp & Paper Mill Division, Gay- 
lord Container Corporation, Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. 


“The Applications and Limitations of the 
Rod Mill,” by Sidney D. Wells, Research 
Associate, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Adjournment. Busses will leave for the 
Olympic Hotel shortly after adjournment 
of the afternoon session. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21st 


8:30 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


Morning Session 


Busses leave main entrance of the Olympic 
Hotel for Bagley Hall on the University of 
Washington Campus. 


The Wednesday morning program will be 
in two sections, A and B, presented simul- 
taneously in the auditorium and large lec- 
ture room of Bagley Hall. 


SECTION A 
Lignin Symposium 


George H. McGregor, past Chairman of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI and Superin- 
tendent, Longview Mill, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, will pre- 
side. 


The following papers will be presented and 
discussed: 


“Recent Advances in the Chemistry of 
Lignin,” by F. E. Brauns, Research As- 
sociate, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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“The Hydrogenation of Lignin,” by E. E. 
Harris, Derived Products, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


“Recent Developments Relating to the 
Structure and Formation of Lignin,” by 
Joseph L. McCarthy, Division of Indus- 
trial and Cellulose Chemistry, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 


“The Chemistry of Butanol Lignin,” by 
A. J. Bailey, Acting Director of Lignin 
and Cellulose Research, University of 


Washington. 


“The Action of Ultraviolet Light on Lig- 
nin,” by L. V. Forman, Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Present address, Mead Corporation, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


“The Ultraviolet Absorption Spectrum of 
Lignin and Related Compounds,” by R. 
E. Glading, Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
Present address, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, Luke, Maryland. 


“The Preparation of Lignin from Calcium 
Lignosulfonate,” by H. K. Benson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, and Ir- 
win A. Pearl, Department of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering, University of 


Washington. 


“The Preparation and Properties of 
Butanol Lignon,” by A. J. Bailey, Acting 
Director of Lignin and Cellulose Re- 
search, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. (To be read by title). 

“The Heterogeneity of Lignin,” by A. J. 
Bailey, Acting Director of Lignin and 
Cellulose Research, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. (To be read by title). 


12:20 P.M. Adjournment for luncheon at the Universty 
of Washngton Commons. 








9:00 A.M. 


9:35 A.M. 


10:35 A.M. 


11:05 A.M. 


11:35 A.M. 


12:05 P.M. 


“4 








SECTION B 
Clark C. Heritage, past President of TAPPI 


and Technical Director, Wood Conversion 
Company, Cloquet, Minnesota, presiding. 
The following papers will be presented at 


the Wednesday morning session of Section 


B: 


“Air Filtration in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry,” by Roger E. Chase, chemical engi- 
neer, R. E. Chase & Company, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


“The Flowbox and Slice on Newsprint Ma- 
chines,” by W. G. MacNaughton, Engineer, 
News Print Service Bureau, New York City. 


“Bark Burning Furnaces for the Pulp and 
Paper Industry,” by C. A. Hulsart, Sales 
Engineer, The Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, New York City. 


“Chipper Knives and Chipper Knife Grind- 
ing,” by Nels G. Johnson, Assistant General 
Sales Manager, Simonds Worden White 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


“A Comparison Between Chlorite and Hy- 
pochlorite as Bleaching Agent for Wood 
Pulp,” by J. F. White and G. P. Vincent, 
Research Development Department, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Inc. Mr. White is locat- 
ed in Niagara Falls and Mr. Vincent in 
New York City. 


The following two papers will be presented 
by title. 


“Alkaline Pulping of Western White 
Pine,” by J. S. Martin, Associate Engi- 
neer, and M. W. Bray, Senior Chemist, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 


“Conversion of Holocellulose to Pulp 
Suitable for High Grade Papers,” by G. 
J. Hajny and G. J. Ritter, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 





LOGGING IN THE OLD DAYS with oxen was a slow and laborious job, one big log at a time 7 + 7 The 
modern equipment which will be seen on the Thursday Woods Trip brings out the logs in jig time. 
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12:20 P.M. Adjournment for luncheon at the Univer- 
sity of Washington Commons. 


Afternoon Session 


SECTION A 


N. W. Coster, Chairman of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI and Technical Director, 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, Wash- 
ington, presiding. 


The following papers will be presented at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of Section A: 


2:00 P.M. “Cross Sections of Pulp Fibers,” by John 
H. Graff, Research Associate, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, M. A. Schlosser and Eda 
K. Nihlen, Technical Assistants, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


2:30 P.M. “Influence of Dyestuffs on the Opacity of 
Papers,” by E. R. Laughlin, Technical 
Laboratory, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


3:00 P.M. “Effect of Subliners on Lined Board Bright- 
ness,” by W. R. Willets, R. T. Bingham and 
L. H. Eriksen, Paper Development Labora- 
tory, Titanium Pigment Corporation, New 
York City. 


3:25 P.M. “Heat Transfer Characteristics of an In- 
direct Heated Experimental Digester,” by 
Paul Bray, Professor, Department of Pulp 
and Paper Technique, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. By title. 


SECTION B 


Ralph A. Hayward, Vice-President of 
TAPPI and President of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, presiding. 


The following papers will be presented at 
the Wednesday afternoon session of Sec- 
tion B: 


2:00 P.M. “Notes on the Use of Starch in Papermak- 
ing,” by B. W. Rowland, Research Associate, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 


Wisconsin. 


2:25 P.M. “Comparative Evaluation of the Different 
Methods of Dirt Count of Pulp,” by Alan 
P. Adrian, Graduate Student, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, and John H. Graff, Re- 
search Associate, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


2:45 P.M. “A Study of the Relative Moisture-Vapor 
Resistances of Paper and Other Materials 
for Use in Packaging and Wrapping Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables,” by William Rabak, 
Associate Chemist, U. S. Frozen Pack 
Laboratory, Bureau of Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Engineering, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Seattle. 


3:05 P.M. “Applications of Spectrographic Analysis to 
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Pulp and Paper Problems,” by Philip 
Nolan, Research Associate, Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


SECTIONS A AND B IN JOINT SESSION 
Ralph A. Hayward presiding. 


3:25 P.M. “An Experience in Vocational Instruction,” 
by O. T. Defieux, Steam Plant Superin- 
tendent, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington. 


PACIFIC SECTION BUSINESS MEETING 


4:00 P.M. The annual business meeting of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI will be held in the audi- 
torium of Bagley Hall for the purpose of 
electing officers for 1940-1941 and trans- 
acting such other business as may come 
before the section. 


N. W. Coster, Chairman of the Pacific 
Section will preside. 


4:30P.M. Adjournment of Pacific Section business 
meeting. Busses will leave shortly after- 
ward for the Olympic Hotel. 


Evening Sessions 


GROUP DINNERS 


6:30 P.M. Five Group Dinners will be held in the pri- 
vate dining rooms off the Junior Ball Room 
foyer in the Olympic Hotel. 


Each dinner will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of selected subjects under a group 
leader for each: 


ACID PULPING AND BLEACHING 
Group Leader: W. Norman Kelly, Manager 
Longview Mill, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Longvie w, 
Washington. 


ALKALINE PULPING AND BLEACHING 


Group Leader: Dr. Carl E. Curran, Chief, 
Section of Pulp and Paper, U. S. Forest 


Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
POWER 
Group Leader: Henry W. Beecher, con- 
sulting engineer, Seattle. 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS 


Group Leader: Randolph V. Bingham, 
President of the Bingham Pump Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 


PAPER MACHINE PROBLEMS 


Group Leader: R. S. Wertheimer, Resident 
Manager and Secretary-Treasurer, Long- 
view Fibre Company, Longview, Washing: 
ton. 


Each group leader has appointed his own 
committee to assist in planning the discus- 
sion program. 
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For the out-of-town visitors attending the Fall Meeting of TAPPI ; 7 + No. 1, the highway to Everett where the Salmon 
Derby will be held + + + No. 2, at the bottom, is the road to the Rainier Golf Club where the tournament starts Friday 
noon 7 7 + No. 3, Daniel Bagley Hall where the Tuesday and Wednesday technical programs will be presented + + + 
No. 4, the Broadmoor Golf Club where the ladies will attend a tea on Wednesday 7 7 No. 5 is the highway to Tacoma. 
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Ladies Program --- 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI, Seattle, August 20-23rd 


Ladies’ Lounge and Information Desk—Parlor D, 
Mezzanine, Olympic Hotel. 


8:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19th 


Informal reception in the Junior Ball Room 
of the Olympic Hotel for guests arriving 
on the TAPPI Special train from Chicago 
at 8:00 p.m. 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 20th 
Auditorium of Frederick & Nelson, Fifth 


Avenue and Pine Street. 


“The background of Commercial Art and 
Illustration,” by Florenz Clark, Interna- 
tionally known artist. Extensive exhibit of 
her original water colors. 


“Fall Fashion Show,” staged by Frederick 
& Nelson in the auditorium on the fifth 
floor. 


Men are welcome. 
Informal dinner in the Spanish Ball Room 
of the Olympic Hotel with dancing in the 


same room afterward. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2Ist 


9:30 A.M. 


9:50 A.M. 


1:45 P.M. 


2:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
3:15 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
4:15 P.M. 


5:00 P. M. 


5:15 P.M. 


GOLF 


Cars leave University Street entrance of the 
Olympic Hotel. 


Arrive at the Broadmoor Golf Club. Ladies 
to tee off not later than 10:30 A.M. Golfers 
may join the Garden Tour at Broadmoor 
if they desire. 


GARDEN TOUR AND TEA 


Busses leave University Street entrance of 
the Olympic Hotel for short sightseeing 
trip including Volunteer Park, University 
of Washington and Lake Washington 


Boulevard. 


Visit garden of Mrs. H. F. Ostrander, 4000 
Denny Blaine Place. 


Leave for Broadmoor. 


Visit garden of Mrs. Donald G. Graham, 
1900 Shenandoah Drive, Broadmoor. 


Leave for Broadmoor Golf Club. 
Tea at Broadmoor Golf Club. 
Leave Broadmoor for Olympic Hotel. 


Arrive at the Olympic Hotel. 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


8:00 P.M. 


In the Spanish Ball Room. “An Intimate, 
Illustrated Discussion of the Stars,” by 
Ray Smythe, from the recently published 
book, “Stars Ahead,” by Ray and Josephine 
Smythe. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 22nd 


8:15 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
12:50 P.M. 
1:10 P.M. 
2:15 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


4:15 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


9:00 P.M. 
9:30 P.M. 


12:15 P.M. 
to 
1:45 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
to 


4:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


VICTORIA BOAT TRIP 


Busses leave University Street entrance of 
Olympic Hotel for Canadian Pacific Dock 
at foot of Lenora Street. 

Passengers must clear immigration officers 
at dock before going aboard. 


Boat leaves Seattle for Victoria, B. C. 
Arrive at Victoria. 
Luncheon at the Empress Hotel. 


Busses leave the Empress Hotel for tour of 
the city and the world famous Butchart’s 
Gardens. 


Busses leave Butchart’s Gardens for the 


Canadian Pacific Dock. 


Arrive at the dock. Passengers must clear 
immigration officers before going aboard. 


Boat sails for Seattle. 
Dinner will be served on board. 


Arrive at the dock in Seattle. 


Busses arrive at the Olympic Hotel. 

Those who desire may shop in Victoria and 
not go on tour of the city. 

Men are welcome on this trip. 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 23rd 


Luncheon in the Olympic Bowl. Door 


prizes will be awarded. 


“Experiences of a Delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention,” by Mrs. A. G. 
Natwick of Camas, Washington. 


Bridge Party in the Olympic Bowl. Table 
prizes will be awarded. 


Reception in the Olympic Bowl. 


Banquet in the Spanish Ball Room followed 
by dancing. 








ABSTRACTS = 


of the 1940 TAPP] Ge 


Fall Meeting Papers 
* 


Pacific Northwest wm 
Forest Resources i 


BROR L. GRONDAL, Professor of vy, * 
Forest Products, College of Forestry, ’ 
University of Washington, presiding: 


E. P. STAMM, Logging Manager, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


W. H. PRICE, Forester, Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company 


WARREN TILTON, Forester, West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 


oe yi 
Pi 


Br. 


@ A symposium: Presenting the practical 
viewpoint of private forest management 
toward the production of timber pri- 
marily for wood pulp and secondarily 
for lumber. Due consideration is given 
to the area of Pacific Northwest forest 
land necessary to furnish a perpetual sup- 
ply of pulp wood for an average sized ‘ : 
pulp mill. The limitations as well as [Ra lo = el r) 





the advantages of Pacific Northwest tim- [im e , 
ber resources in the establishment and Jf 3 , 
operation of pulp and paper mills are Py Ly At 


pointed out. “4 i. * w. 
> 4 


The Effect of Combined Sulfur } ee Ve . 
Dioxide Upon the Liquid Film s 17 m be 
Absorption Coefficient >, ae ies ».? 


W. L. BEUSCHLEIN, Professor of \J nee ‘s " cm 
Chemical Engineering, and MILTON ¥y ‘iy , : a 
A. PORTER, Department of Chemistry ‘a 
and Chemical Engineering, University % ' 
of Washington, Seattle i 


@ Knowledge of the physical phenomena 
in the system CaO-SO.-H:O has a practi- 
cal application in the acid tower of a 


a 


sulfite paper mill where lime rock, sulfur - ar ¢ 
dioxide, and water react to form the : 7 io ‘o & 
cooking acid, an aqueous solution of sul- * 1 
furous acid and calcium bisulfite. The oy ' may: SS ° i! 


purpose of this thesis was to determine 

the effect of dissolved calcium bisulfite 

upon the resistance of the liquid film to ‘ 5 my 
the transfer of sulfur dioxide across a ; 
gas-liquid interface. The paper advances 
our knowledge of the free and combined “@. « 
SO: relationships in sulfite acid making. : 


Pulping of Douglas Fir by Nitric => 
Acid y 


ARTHUR WALTON, Department of 5 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 4 
University of Washington, Seattle 5 


@ Douglas fir chips of approximately 

one-third commercial size were digested 

in glass vessels under atmospheric pres- 

sure with diluted nitric acid. 2, ; ™ 

The yield of pulp is low in comparison ws 

with the yields from hemlock and spruce > 
by the usual methods. The quality of ~ ~ = 
the pulp is very good. The recovery of , ~ a \ 


oxalic, formic and acetic acids may have / 
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economic importance. Through the re- 
covery of acids, and their re-use in mul- 
tiple stages, this method of cooking in- 
volves no waste disposal problem. 


A Modified Sodium Sulfite Pro- 
cess for Pulping of Douglas Fir 


L. C. HAFFNER, Consulting Chemical 
Engineer, Portland, Oregon, and KEN- 
NETH A. KOBE, Professor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 


@ Douglas fir is the greatest wood sup- 
ply available today, but no satisfactory 
pulping process exists for the production 
of commercial bleached pulp. The con- 
ditions have been determined under 
which Douglas fir can be pulped by a 
modified sodium sulfite process to give 
a high grade pulp. The pH of the 
liquor is the controlling factor in pro- 
ducing quality pulp. Douglas fir pulp 
is characterized by its high tear values 
and good mullen, with easy bleachability. 
Western hemlock also can be pulped 
under similar conditions to give a pulp 
with mullen values approaching kraft, 
good tear and easy bleachability. 


The Chemical Composition of 


Balsam Bark 


KENNETH D. HAY, Graduate Student, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, and 
HARRY F. LEWIS, Research Associate 
and Dean, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin 


@ Balsam bark has been analyzed for its 
important chemical components, with 
view of applying the knowledge gained 
to a more valuable industrial disposal of 
it than burning for fuel. 


The Use of Soda Ash-Sulfur in 
Sulfate Recovery Units From the 
Operating Viewpoint 


W. F. GILLESPIE, Technical Director, 
Pulp and Paper Mill Division, Gay- 
lord Container Corporation, Bogalusa, 
Louisiana 


@ Factors leading to increased interest 
in saltcake substitutes are mentioned and 
substitutes listed. A soda ash-sulfur mix- 
ture (synthetic saltcake) marketed by one 
of the leading alkali companies is de- 
scribed. Initial experiments at the Gay- 
lord Container Corporation plant, Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, are described with par- 
ticular emphasis on the operating difh- 
culties experienced. It is concluded soda 
ash-sulfur mixture is a satisfactory salt- 
cake substitute when used under proper 
operating conditions. 


The Applications and Limitations 
of the Rod Mill 


SIDNEY D. WELLS, Research Asso- 
ciate, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


@ Beating with rods has been found ad- 
vantageous in many applications: Pulp- 
ing of semi-cooked chips for corrugating 
paper and test liners; pulping kraft, sul- 
fite and groundwood screenings with im- 
proved sheet forming characteristics; 
pulping of rotary stock in strawboard 
manufacture with substantial savings in 
power, elimination of knots and reten- 
tion of greater fiber lengths; utilization 
of rag waste contaminated with metal, 
wood, cork, rubber, etc.; preparation of 
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rags and wood for roofing manufacture; 
preparation of wood, straw, cornstalks, 
bagasse for insulating wall board manu- 
facture; liberation of ink from waste pa- 
pers; pre-treatment of kraft, soda and 
sulfite pulps for more efficient strength 
development and sheet forming prop- 


erties. 


LIGNIN SYMPOSIUM ... 


The Recent Advances in the 
Chemistry of Lignin 


F. E. BRAUNS, Research Associate, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wisconsin 


@ We probably agree that the lignin 
problem is far from being solved. The 
question as to how the building stones 
which joined together form the lignin 
unit structure is still unanswered. The 
sensitiveness of lignin towards oxidation 
and other reagents makes the solution 
difficult. When finally the whole picture 
is finished, it may help the pulp and 
forest products industry to find a more 
valuable use for lignin similar to the in 
vestigation of coal-tar which has led to 
the foundation of the coal-tar dye in- 
dustry. 


The Hydrogenation of Lignin 


E. E. HARRIS, Derived Products, 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin 


@ The paper reports experiments in hy- 
drogenation of lignin in dioxane and 
also in aqueous suspensions in presence 
of appropriate catalyst. Temperatures 
under 300 deg. F. and pressures up to 
3,000 Ibs. were employed. Hydrogena- 
tion in doxane yields propyl cyclohexane 
compounds while in aqueous suspensions 
similar compounds results with pulp as 
residue. The work reported upon is 
significant from standpoint both of the 
constitution and the use of lignins. 


Recent Developments Relating to 
the Structure and Formation of 
Lignin 

JOSEPH L. McCARTHY, Division of 


Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


@ The developments in lignin chemistry 
are summarized as: (a) Very briefly, the 
attempts to isolate unchanged lignin, 
(b) in some detail, the attempts to de- 
grade lignin into identifiable products, 
ie., alkali fusion, alcohololysis hydro- 
genation, etc., and (c) something as to 
possible formation of lignin in plant tis- 
sue. 


The Chemistry of Butanol Lignin 
A. J. BAILEY, Acting Director of 


Cellulose and Lignin Research, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 


@ The reaction between butanol and lig- 
nin was discovered twelve years ago but 
it is within only the last few years that 
attention has been directed toward its 
possibilities as a tool in determining lig- 
nin structure. The paper reviews the 
preparation of butanol lignin, its prop- 
erties, and reports the progress made on 


the constitution of the butanol derivative 
of lignin. 


The Preparation and Properties 
of Butanol Lignin 


A. J. BAILEY, Acting Director of Lig- 
nin and Cellulose Research, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


@ The method of preparing and isolat- 
ing butanol lignin is described. The phys- 
ical appearance, solubility, thermal be- 
havior and molecular weight of butanol 
lignin are reported. Data on salt forma- 
tion, carbon and hydrogen content and 
data on aldehyde ketone methoxyl and 
hydroxyl groups and general chemistry 
of butanol lignin are recorded. 


The Heterogeneity of Lignin 
A. J. BAILEY, Acting Director of Lig- 


nin and Cellulose Research, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


@ The chemical homogeneity of butanol 
lignin was studied by means of continuous 
solvent extraction, electrodialysis and 
molecular distillation. All samples of 
butanol lignin yielded distillates, the 
methoxyl content of which varied from 
that of the original material. Fractiona- 
tion of sulfuric acid lignin, hydrochloric 
acid lignin and cuprammonium lignin by 
the same method showed similar hetro- 
geneity. No lignin was found which was 
chemically homogeneous. 


The Action of Ultravoilet Light 
on Lignin 


L. V. FORMAN, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. Pres- 
ent address, Mead Corporation, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio 


@ If definite changes take place in lignin 
as a result of exposure to ultraviolet light, 
an investigation of the nature and extent 
of these changes should constitute a con- 
tribution to the general knowledge of 
lignin chemistry. A simultaneous study 
of the color changes resulting from irra- 
diation of lignin and lignous materials 
should show the extent to which lignin 
is responsible for the so-called “fading” 
phenomenon. 


The Ultraviolet Absorption Spec- 
tra of Lignin and Related 
Compounds 


R. E. GLADING, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. Pres- 
ent address, West Virginia Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, Lake Maryland 


@ The absorption spectrum of lignin is 
approached from two points of view; (a) 
the absorption spectrum of native lignin 
and the effects of introducing substituents 
upon comparing the spectrum of native 
lignin with those of its derivatives; (b) 
compounds synthesized which have struc- 
ture similar to those proposed for lignin 
and their absorption spectra compared 
with that of lignin. 


Preparation of Lignin from 
Calcium Lignosulfonate 


H. K. BENSON, Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, and IRWIN A. PEARL, 


Department of Chemistry and Chemi- 
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cal Engineering, University of Wash- jy, 
ington, Seattle 





@ A study of the desulfonation of cal- 
cium lignosulfonate by treatment with 
sodium hydroxide has been made with 
the following ends in view: to prepare a 
lignin material free from sulfur for hy- 
drogenation, nitaration, chlorination and 
similar studies; to study the sulfonic acid 
linkage in the calcium lignosulfonate 
molecule; and to prepare from waste sul- 
fite liquor a tractable and reactive ma- 
terial for lignin research. 


Air Filtration in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


ROGER E. CHASE, Chemical Engi- 
neer, R. E. Chase & Company, Ta. 
coma, Washington 


@ The importance of clean air in present 
day pulp and paper making processes is 
given its proper setting, and the history ePORT MELLON 

of air filters and the several types (1.) © NEW WESTMINSTER 
screens, (2.) adhesive impingement, (3.) a 
liquid washers, (4.) electrical condensa: 
tion, are discussed comprehensively. A 
choice of type and operation method of 
air filtration to fit the particular demands 
of the mill is indicated. 


The Flowbox and Slice on 
Newsprint Machines 


W. G. MacNAUGHTON, Engineer, 
News Print Service Bureau, New York, °S‘WEST LINN 
Ne Ee e EGON CITY 
@ The paper is intended as an “‘opener” 
for discussion, and deals with the trend 
of development on paper machines as 
shown by the assemblies in use over the 
past twenty years. One of the chief 
points to be desired is for the basic prin- 
ciples underlying stock delivery to the 
wire be understood, so that it should not 
be necessary to take months or years to 
advance the machine speed a few per 
cent and at the same time practically re- 
build the stock delivery system. 

Reading of the paper will be done by 
Mr. J. B. Gough of the Mead Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Gough will present an inde- 
pendent discussion of it. 


*LEBANON 








Bark Burning Furnaces for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


C. A. HULSART, Sales Engineer, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


@ The departure from the viewpoint 
that wood refuse is a more or less nui- 
sance fuel to the one that it has economic 
value has been made possible through 
the development of equipment for the 
intelligent handling of the problems re- 
lated to its combustion. Through co- 
operation between the users and manu- 
facturers of fuel burning equipment, the 
importance of waste wood fuel is prac- 
tically on a par with other fuels and 
steam generating equipment is available 
for using this fuel either by itself or in 
combination with coal, gas or oil, for any 
capacity, pressure and temperature. The 
variability of wood refuse in its chemical 
and physical composition is given analysis 
and furnace conditions for its efficient 


utilization are described. Where Pacific Coast Mills 


Chipper Knives and Chipper Are Located 
Knife Grinding Locations of operating pulp, paper, board and roofing mills 

a G. JOHNSON, Assistant General on the Pacific Coast of North America + + 1+ The distance 
ales Manager, Simonds Worden White 


Company, Dayton, Ohio from Ocean Falls, B. C., to Los Angeles is over 2,000 miles. 
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@ With few exceptions chipper knives 
are subjected to more sustained punish- 
ment than any other knife. Chipper 
plant operators are as a rule so much 
more interested in the production from 
a knife than in the knife itself, that 
chipper knives, their care, grinding, etc., 
are very largely taken for granted. It 
is with the thought of reminding of some 
of the inherent qualities of chipper knives 
and their use that this paper is presented. 
A better way to do things is always pos- 
sible when manufacturer and users meet, 
and discuss common problems. 


A Comparison Between Chlorite 
and Hypochlorite as Bleaching 
Agent for Wood Pulp 


J. F. WHITE, Research Development 
Dept., Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and G. P. VIN- 
CENT, Research Development Dept., 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York City 


@Hypochlorite is not entirely satisfactory 
for bleaching wood pulp because being a 
strong oxidizing agent it will attack wood 
pulp unless used under careful control 
conditions. Sodium chlorite is proposed 
as a supplement to hypochlorite because 
although you can oxidize the coloring of 
the cellulose, it is not powerful enough 
to seriously damage cellulose _ itself. 
Hence, wood pulp can be bleached to a 
high brightness with chlorite without loss 
of fiber strength and the process does not 
require careful control. 


Conversion of Holocellulose to 
Pulp Suitable for High Grade 
Papers 
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GEORGE J. HAJNY and GEORGE 
J. RITTER, U. S. Forest Products 


Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin 


@ Holocellulose was isolated from fiber- 
ized white spruce so as to obtain a prod- 
uct consisting of whole fibers. It was 
then converted to pulp by extraction with 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution at ele- 
vated temperatures. The resulting pulp 
comprised 59.4 per cent of the wood ana 
had an alpha cellulose content of 87.6 
per cent or 52.0 per cent of the weight 
of the wood. The pulp was bleachable 
to 87 parts blue by means of 0.5 per cent 
bleaching powder. The pulp produced 
test sheets which had strength properties 
commensurate with sulfite pulps of quali- 
ties employed for high grade papers. 


Alkaline Pulping of Western 
White Pine (Pinus Monticola) 


J. STANLEY MARTIN, Associate En- 
gineer, and MARK W. BRAY, Senior 
Chemist, U. S. Forest Products Labor- 


atory, Madison, Wisconsin. 


@ A study has been made of the pulping 
qualities of Western White Pine. In 
general, this species is readily reduced by 
the sulfate process for the production of 
strong and bleachable pulps of compara- 
tively high yield and fairly satisfactory 
physical properties. While some of the 
strength properties of the pulp are slight- 
ly inferior to the average commercial 
product, the fibers possess excellent ten- 
sile strength and good felting qualities. 


Cross Sections of Pulp Fibers 
JOHN H. GRAFF, Research Associate, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, M. A. 


SCHLOSSER and EDA K. NIHLEN, 
Technical Assistants, Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin.. 


@ Cross-sectional areas of pulp fibers are 
distintcly different and change with the 
degree of cooking and purification of the 
individual pulps. As microtome cuts 
from two different amounts of the same 
pulp check comparatively well, the num- 
ber of fibers per unit area, the relative 
volumes of the gross and net areas, the 
areas of the lumen and the voids between 
the fibers, and the total surface areas for 
the fibers of a given unit weight should 
be valuable data for a better understand- 
ing of beating, sizing, dyeing, retention 
of fillers, and felting characteristics ot 
pulps, if a dependable method of obtain- 
ing these data can be developed. 


Influence of Dyestuffs on the 
Opacity of Papers 


E. R. LAUGHLIN, Technical Labora- 
tory, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Deleware 


@ The relationship between color, 
opacity, and the popular conception of 
“brightness” is discussed with respect to 
tinted “white” papers. The influence of 
the character of light source on the 
opacifying properties of 21 dyestuffs ap- 
plied to high and low grade furnishes is 
also shown. 


Effect of Subliners on Lined 
Board Brightness 

W. R. WILLETS, R. T. BINGHAM, 
and L. H. ERIKSEN, Paper Develop- 


ment Laboratory, Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, New York City 





ALASKA’S VAST STANDS OF TIMBER are a potential source of raw material for wood pulp. 
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@ The brightness and color of a lined 
board is experimentally shown to be de- 
pendent on the topliner characteristics, 
and on the characteristics of the under- 
lying base. Brightness can be improved 
by applying a subliner (underliner) 
which will mask the dark color of the 
back, and therefore give a brighter base 
for the application of the topliner. The 
appearance of such a board will be af- 
fected by the opacity, brightness and 
color of both the sub-and topliner, but 
is more dependent on the characteristics 
of the topliner than of the subliner. 
Proper use of titanium dioxide in the 
topliner makes it possible to mask any 
base and secure good ultimate color and 
brightness. 


Heat Transfer Characteristics of 
An Indirect Heated Experimental 
Digester (presented by title) 


PAUL BRAY, Professor, Department 
of Pulp and Paper Technique, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, Maine 


@ The heat transfer coefficient of an 
indirect heated experimental digester has 
been determined and compared with the 
calculated theoretical coefficient. 

The variation of coefficient with rate 
of liquid flow is indicated. 


Notes on the Use of Starch in 
Papermaking 


B. W. ROWLAND, Research Associate, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin 


@ The growing importance of starch in 
paper manufacture has become more and 
more apparent. This appears to be a 
consequence of (1.) improvements in 
starch technology, (2.) mew uses for 
starch in paper making, (3.) the advan- 
tage of a control somewhat independent 





of furnish conditions for special proper- 
ties and for safer manufacturing toler- 
ances, and (4.) better control in applica- 
tion of starch in paper mills. 

In the present discussion reference is 
made to certain fundamentals which ap- 
pear essential to the problems of applica- 
tion, with particular reference to wet-end 
application. 


Comparative Evaluation of the 
Different Methods of Dirt Count 
of Pulp 


ALAN P. ADRIAN, Graduate Student, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, and 
JOHN H. GRAFF, Research Associate, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin 


@ It is important that the method used 
for determining dirt specks in pulp be 
standardized in such manner that the 
dirt count made by the producer and by 
the buyer of the pulp is comparable. 

The relative merits of the several pres- 
ent methods employed are discussed with 
suggestions on the technique essential for 
reproducible results. 


A Study of the Relative Moisture- 
Vapor Resistances of Paper and 
Other Materials for Use in Pack- 
aging and Wrapping Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables 


WILLIAM RABAK, Associate Chemist, 
U. S. Frozen Pack Laboratory, Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Seattle 


@ This paper deals with (1.) the relative 
resistances of paper board carton stocks 
to the penetration of water, (2.) the rela- 
tive moisture vapor proofness of liners 
and wrapping materials, (3.) the moisture 
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vapor proofness of paper board carton 
stocks. An attempt is made to include 
the relative efficiency of the principle 
types of materials which are now being 
employed by the industry in the packag- 
ing and wrapping of frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 


Applications of Spectrographic 
Analysis to Pulp and Paper 
Problems 


PHILIP NOLAN, Research Associate, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wisconsin 


@ A brief discussion of methods and in- 
struments used in both emission and ab- 
sorption spectra analyses is presented. 
Possible fields of application of the spec- 
trographic methods to both inorganic and 
organic analyses of pulp and paper are 
discussed, and particular applications 
which have already been made are cited. 


An Experience in Vocationai 
Instruction 


O. T. DEFIEUX, Steam Plant Superin- 
tendent, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas, Washington 


@ Seven years ago the Camas Mill of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation began, 
hopefully, a simple, four months course 
of “paper school” for the benefit of the 
employees in their self-education as re- 
gards a better knowledge of the pulp 
and paper-making processes and products 
they were concerned with in their daily 
jobs. The growth of the original idea, 
under the unabated stimulus of employee 
interest, into a “four-year” course of in- 
struction of substantial value to the em- 
ployee, as well as of gratifying benefits in 
foremanship training is described. 


Group Dinner Discussion Outlines 


@ The Group Dinner Meetings, 
which will be held in the private 
dining rooms of the Olympic Hotel 
at 6:30 P.M. on Wednesday evening 
August 21st, will be devoted to dis- 
cussions. No papers will be read. 

To enable those attending to more 
easily decide which dinner to attend, 
and to stimulate thought on the sub- 
jects in advance of the dinners, the 
several leaders have prepared out- 
lines of the topics to be brought up 
for discussion. 

These outlines are not intended to 
limit the discussions to the subjects 
included. The injection of other 
subjects of interest to the groups is 
desired by the leaders. Below are 
outlines for four of the five dinner 
meetings, that on Applied Hy- 
draulics not being available at the 
time of going to press. 


Acid Pulping and Bleaching 
Leader: W. Norman Kelly, Man- 


ager Longview Mill, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, Washington. 


Outline: 

1. Type of wood, chip length, 
chip shape and relation to pulp 
quality. 

2. Cooking— 

(a) Relationship of wood to 
acid volume. 

(b) Wood weighing. 

(c) Circulation rates. 

(d) Indirect heater operating 
problems. 

3. Dirt removal—all phases 

4. Bleaching— 

(a) Desirable extent of chlor- 
ination. 

(b) Effect of varying alkalinity 
in hypochlorite bleaching 
stages. 


Alkaline Pulping and Bleaching 
Leader: Carl E. Curran, Chief, 


Division of Pulp and Paper, U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Outline: 
1. Wood preparation, etc. 
(a) Discussion of the efficacy 
of multi-knived chippers. 
(b) Is digester chip packing 
beneficial in kraft pulping 
and how does it affect 
pulp yield and quality? 
2. Digester or cooking operations 
(a) Is automatic temperature 
and pressure control bene- 
ficial in kraft cooking? 
(b) Questions on circulation— 
1. Should suction be at 
center of digester with 
discharge at top and 
bottom? 
2. In what part of cook 


should circulation be 
used? 
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(c) 


3. What methods can be 
used to check if there 
is an even distribution 
of liquor to chips? 

4. Total volume of liquor 
to be used in such a 
system. 

5. Should circulation be 
continuous throughout 
entire cycle or should 
some direct steam be 
used during steaming 
period? 

Quality control and cook- 

ing— 

1. What per cent sulfidity 
should be used in white 
liquor to give maximum 
strength? 

2. What is the effect of 
sulfidity on pulp qual- 
ity, ie. color and 
strength? 

3. What are the essential 
factors in cooking gov- 
erning quality (color, 
bleachability, strength, 
etc.)? 

4. How is the light tan 
color of imported pulps 
attained? 

5. At what temperature do 
chips in a kraft digester 
begin to break down or 
cook? What part of the 
total cycle should be 
used in reaching this 
temperature? What is 

the optimum - maximum 
temperature to use for 
cooking kraft pulp? For 
cooking bleachable sul- 
fate pulp? 

6. Black liquor volume 
make-up vs. hot water 
in cooking bleaching 
pulps. 

7. Comparative yields of 
bleachable fir and hem- 
lock sulfate. 

8. Discussion of pitch oc- 
currence and control. 


(d) Recovery problems— 


(e) 


1. Discussion of causes 
and control of black or 
carbonate scale in di- 
gester circulating heat- 
ers and piping. 

. Discussion of recovery 
furnace stack losses and 
means of control. 

3. Relative merits of dif- 
ferent recovery fur- 
naces (operator’s com- 
ments only on this 
point, please). 


'N 


Pulp washing, etc.— 

1. Comparison of diffuser 
screw press washing. 

2. Filters vs. diffusers for 
pulp washing (opera- 
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tor’s comments only, 
please). 

Anyone wishing to submit a brief 
written discussion on any of the 
above points is invited to do so. It 
will be read and entered in the rec- 


ord. 


Power 


Leader: Henry W. Beecher, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Seattle. 


Outline: 
1. The pre-drying of wood waste 
in preparation of same for use 
as fuel. 

. The treatment of feed water. 

. The cleansing of flue gas. 

. The selection of prime movers. 
. The relationship between fuel 
costs and boiler pressures. 

. The purchased power vs. by- 
product power production. 

7. General power production 
problems contrasting eastern 

and western conditions. 


Vit wh 


joa 


Paper Machine Problems 


Leader: R. S. Wertheimer, Resi- 
dent Manager and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Washington. 


Outline: 
1. Yankee Machines— 
(a) What is the optimum mois- 

ture content of an M. G. 

sheet at the marking posi- 

tion to secure prominence 
of mark and best finish? 

Are there any advantages 

to pre-drying an M. G. 

sheet entirely from one 

side instead of from both 
sides? 

(c) Are there any advan- 
tages from placing the felt 
side of the sheet against 
the M. G. dryer compared 
to the conventional prac- 
tice of placing the wire 
side against the M. G. 
dryer? 

(d) Is there any one type of 
M. G. dryer doctor blade 
that has all the following 


(b 


— 


properties: 
1. Will not scratch the 
dryer. 


2. Will polish the dryer. 
3. Will wear uniformly 

and not too fast. 
Discuss the effect of pres- 
sure roll on M. G. waxing 
sheet. 

(f) Discuss the advantages 
based on actual operating 
experience of high pres- 
sure drying. 

2. Cylinder board machines— 

(a) What kind of equipment 
is best suited for cleaning 


~~ 
o 
~~ 


stack dryers in a cylinder 
board machine? 

(b) What is the best method 
of binding the ends of a 
cylinder wire onto the 
mold? 

(c) What kind of inlet is best 
suited to get even distri- 
bution in a cylinder vat? 

(d) Will a cylinder board ma- 
chine run safely with top 
and bottom felt leaving 
sheet after first press? 

(e) Discuss the effect of cylin- 
der mould design, with 
particular reference to 
width and number of 
spokes on formation at 
speeds in excess of 350 
feet per minute. 

3. General— 

(a) Dicussion of dual press vs. 
conventional press in man- 
ufacture of: 

1. Kraft wrapping and bag 
2. Light weight kraft 
3. Other grades 

(b) Discussion of wire shake 
covering the following 
points: 

1. Effect of shake on news 

2. Effect of shake on kraft 

3. Position, amplitude and 
rapidity of shake relat- 
ed to speed. 

(c) Discussion of causes of 
scuffing on kraft bag pa- 
per. 

(d) Discussion of effect of pH 
on wrapping and bag 
stocks for elimination of 
foam and prevention of 
sticking at presses. 

(e) Discussion and reuse of 
filtrate from machine save- 
all. 

(f) Effect of size of hole, 
depth and angle of coun- 
tersink in couch roll drill- 
ing on— 

1. Wire life 
2. Water removal 
3. Shadow marks 

(g) Discussion of use of high 
pressure water in cleaning 
of suction rolls and gen- 
eral mill cleaning. 

(h) What is the preferred 
plastometer of wringer 
rolls and at what nip pres- 
sure may they be run? 

(i) Discussion of deckle straps 
vs. “no deckle device” in 
operation at various 
speeds. 

@ In addition Mr. Wertheimer is 
including questions on fine papers, 
calendar roll crowning, foam on 
news machines, Stonite rolls on first 
suction press roll, sheet sticking to 
the wire, waxing, stock preparation 
and tissue and toweling. 
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TAPPI OFFICERS and Convention Chairmen 


@ The national officers of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp 
& Paper Industry, TAPPI, are all 
expected to be present at the 1940 
Fall Meeting of the organization in 
Seattle. 

President of TAPPI, Walter H. 
Swanson of Kimberly, Wicsonsin, is 
staff superintendent of sulphite for 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation of 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Ralph A. Hayward, vice-president 
of TAPPI, is president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Ronald G. Macdonald of New 
York is secretary-treasurer of 
TAPPI. 

In addition to the officers the 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee include, L. C. Anderson, On- 
tario Paper Company, Thorold, On- 
tario; G. S. Brazeau, manager, Ev- 
erett mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Everett, 
Washington; G. W. E. Nicholson, 
Southern Kraft Corporation, Pan- 
ama City, Florida; B. M. Thomas, 
American Coating Mills, Elkhart, In- 
diana. 

Vance P. Edwardes, International 
Paper Company, Palmer, N. Y.; F. 
D. Libby, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; R. C. Griffin, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.. Cambridge, Mass.; 
Howard H. Harrison, Crystal Tis- 
sue Company, Middletown, Ohio 
(Mr. Harrison retired in June as 
president of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 





R. G. MACDONALD, Secretary- 
Treasurer of TAPPI. 





tion); Albert Bankus, vice-president, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco; G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr., 
Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford, 
N. J.; M. P. Chaplin, Chaplin Cor- 
poration, Portland, Maine; and, J. 
L. Parsons, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 
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W. H. SWANSON, President 
of TAPPI. 


Pacific Section Officers 


@ Serving his second term as chair- 
man of the Pacific Section is N. W. 
Coster, technical director of the 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
Washington. 


Vice chairman is Fred A. Olm- 
sted, technical supervisor, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Camas, Washington. 


Secretary-treasurer is Fred Shane- 
man, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 


George H. McGregor, past chair- 
man of the Pacific Section, is serv- 
ing as a member of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. McGregor is su- 
perintendent of the Longview mill, 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview, Washing- 


ton. 


Dr. H. V. Tartar, professor of 
chemistry, Department of Chemis- 
try and Chemical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, is a 
member of the Executive Committee 


of the Pacific Section. 





Convention Committee Members 


@ The men who have organized 
the 1940 Fall Meeting in Seattle 
have put in long hours with no com- 
pensation other than the knowledge 
that they have done their best to 
provide a meeting program which 
will reflect credit upon the Pacific 
Coast industry. 

Heading the Fall Meeting organ- 
ization is G. S. Brazeau, as general 
chairman. Mr. Brazeau is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
TAPPI and manager of the Everett 
Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Everett, Wash- 
ington. 

In charge* of arrangements. is 
Berk A. Bannan, manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Western 
Gear Works of Seattle. Dr. H. V. 
Tartar, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
very of Washington, Seattle, made 
all arrangements for the use of the 
University’s facilities. 

Finances have been looked after 
by a committee of two, M. B. Hous- 
ton of Rayonier Incorporated, Seat- 
tle, as chairman, and Fred Shane- 
man, secretary-treasurer of the Pa- 
cific Section, as the other member. 
Mr. Shaneman is vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company of Washington, Ta- 
coma. 

The organizing of the technical 
program has been in charge of a 
committee of which William R. 
Barber, technical director of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, is 
chairman. Serving with Mr. Barber 





RALPH A. HAYWARD, Vice- 
President of TAPPI. 
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ALBERT BANKUS, Executive 
Committee of TAPPPI. 


are Fred A. Olmsted, vice chairman 
of the Pacific Section of TAPPI and 
technical supervisor, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas, who took charge of the pro- 
grams for the group dinner meet- 
ings; George H. McGregor, like Mr. 
Barber, a past chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section, has charge of the lig- 
nin symposium, and is superintend- 
ent, Longview Mill Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview; Clark C. Heritage, past 
president of national TAPPI, tech- 
nical director of the Wood Conver- 
sion Company, Cloquet, Minn., who 
arranged for the papers from the 
Middle West, East and South; and 
Dr. H. V. Tartar, professor of 
chemistry, University of Washing- 
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N. W. COSTER, Chairman 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. 
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ton, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Section, who ar- 
ranged for the University papers. 

Chairman of the registration com- 
mittee is Earl G. Thompson, past 
secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Section and Pacific Northwest rep- 
resentative for the Great Western 
Division, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

Arrangements for the woods trip 
were made by Leo S. Burdon, man- 
ager of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, a mem- 
ber of TAPPI. 

Transportation was handled by 
William A. Geiger, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Geiger had complete 
charge of the trip by special train 
from Chicago to Seattle. 

In charge of reception is H. A. 
“Gob” Des Marais of San Francis- 
co, Pacific Coast manager of the 
General Dyestuff Corporation, and 
past secretary-treasurer of the Paci- 
fic Coast Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association. Serving with him 
is Albert S. Quinn, vice president of 
the Stebbins Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association. 

The man who planned the impor- 
tant ladies’ program is Ray Smythe 
of Portland, manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative. Mr. Smythe was in charge 
of publicity and transportation for 
the 1934 Fall Meeting in Portland 
and has been general chairman for 
several successtul TAPPI and Su- 
perintendents meetings on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The entertainment committee 
chairman is James Brinkley, presi- 
dent of the James Brinkley Com- 
pany, engineers and manufacturers’ 
representatives of Seattle. Mr. 
Brinkley was general chairman of 
the meeting of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the Superintendents in Se- 
attle in December, 1938. Working 
with Mr. Brinkley are: Andrew 
Hawley of the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company, Seattle, who has arranged 
the dances; Nat Rogers, of Van 
Waters & Rogers, dealers in chem- 
icals and raw materials in Seattle 
and Portland, as chairman of the 
golf committee; and George Toste- 
vin, chief accountant for the Sound- 
view Pulp Company, Everett, who 
has charge of the arrangements for 
the salmon derby. On the golf com- 
mittee with Mr. Rogers is Ralph 
Dickey of the sales department, 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Seattle. 


In charge of publicity is Lawrence 








G. S. BRAZEAU, Executive Com- 
mittee of TAPPI and General 
Chairman of the 1940 Fall Meet- 


ing. 


K. Smith, manager of Pacific Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Seattle. 


Advisory Committee 


@ Serving on the advisory commit- 
tee are the following men: J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation and execu- 
tive vice-president of Rayonier In- 
corporated and Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated; Ossian Ander- 
son, president of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the St. 
Regis Kraft Company; Robert B. 
Wolf, manager, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; 
U. M. Dickey, president of the 
Soundview Pulp Company; Nils G. 


FRED A. OLMSTED, Vice-Chair- 
man, Pacific Section of TAPPI. 
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Teren, vice-president and manager, 
Columbia River Paper Mills and of 
the Oregon Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany; Max Oberdorfer, president of 
the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany. 

R. S. Wertheimer, secretary-treas- 
urer and resident manager of the 
Longview Fibre Company; Law- 
rence Killam, president of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany; Chester A. Buckland, general 
manager of the Inland Empire Pa- 
per Company; Wm. J. Pilz, vice- 
president and manager of the Ever- 
ett Pulp & Paper Company; Arthur 
Zimmerman, manager of the Pacific 
Straw Paper & Board Company; J. 
H. Smith, vice-president of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company; K. 
O. Fosse, of Seattle; and, J. C. 
Compton, president of the Spauld- 
ing Pulp & Paper Company. 


Visitors to Vernon 


@ Visitors to the Vernon plant of Fibre- 
board Products Inc., during the mid sum- 
mer months were Charles Frampton and 
R. L. Mitchell of Pomona; R. H. Shain- 
wald of the Parafine Companies; T. Noel 
Bland of the company’s head office; L. 
S. Rosener of San Francisco; Bert Colket, 
credit manager for the company’s head 
office; Dick Hillard, sales manager of the 
Parafine Companies; Robert Petrie, 
Black-Clawson and Shartle Bros. Com- 
pany, Portland; Harry Stilwell, Albany 
Felt Company, Portland; Ralph Waldo, 
Pacific Coast Manager of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, San Fran- 
cisco; John Fulton, Pacific Coast Supply 
Company, San Francisco; Bill Marshall, 
Pacific Coast Supply Company, Portland; 
R. W. Cummings, service manager, Came- 
ron Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Bill Williamson, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Shuler & Benninghofen, felt 
manufacturers of Hamilton, Ohio, Port- 


land. 


FRED SHANEMAN, Secretary- 


Treasurer, Pacific Section of 


TAPPI. 


June Pulp Imports 
Up 14% Over May 


Increase was due to raise in 
imports from Canada. 


@ The imports of wood pulp into 
the United States in June amounted 
to 93,348 short tons against 81,345 
short tons imported in May, a rise 
of 12,003 short tons or 14 per cent. 

Finland supplied a total of 8,615 
short tons of pulp in June against 
none in May. The June imports 
from Finland consisted of 721 short 
tons of unbleached sulphite and 
7,894 short tons of unbleached sul- 
fate. 

Sweden, which shipped 2,197 
short tons to the United States in 
May shipped none in June. No pulp 
came from Norway in either May or 
June. Rumania was credited with 
212 tons in June as against 331 tons 
in May. 

Canada with 84,521 short tons in 
June exceeded May shipments of 
78,817 short tons by 5,704 tons or 
7.2 per cent. 

The division of the Canadian 
pulp shipments to this country by 
grades will be found in the accom- 
panying table. 

The effectiveness of the British 
and German blockades of Scandi- 
navia and Finland is clearly shown 
by the absence of pulp exports. The 
shipments from Finland came by 
way of Petsamo on the Arctic Ocean. 

For a brief period importers and 
converting mills were hopeful that 
considerable pulp might escape from 


GEORGE H. McGREGOR, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI. 





the Baltic via Petsamo but two fac- 
tors soon dashed their hopes. In 
the first place Petsamo is about 437 
miles from the nearest railroad. The 
motor road has been a narrow gravel 
highway but it is now being widened 
and surfaced. Reports state that 
thousands of Finns are working on 
the road. Shipping facilities were 
extremely limited with docking ac- 
commodations for one large ship or 
two small ones at a time. 

These obstacles raise the cost of 
moving pulp out of Sweden and 
Finland to very high levels. Part of 
the June shipments of unbleached 
sulfate which came from Finland to 
the United States were on an old 
contract at a price of $32 per short 
ton delivered at New York. Upon 
arrival the total cost had risen to 
$76 per short ton. The difference 
of $44 per ton was extra freight to 
Petsamo and by water, plus the high 
charges for war risk insurance. 

It is generally agreed that despite 
the frantic improvements being 
made to the road into Petsamo and 
to the dock facilities, the tonnage 
of pulp handled will be very limited. 
Further, it is now reported that 
Great Britain has included Petsamo 
in the blockade and will not permit 
shipments in and out of the port on 
the grounds that this trade might 
be of indirect benefit to Germany. 





DR. H. V. TARTAR, Executive 
Committee, Pacific Section of 
TAPPI. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


April and May, 1940 
(Tons of 2000 Pounds) 





Total All 

Type of Pulp Finland Norway Sweden Canada Countries 
April May April May April May April May April May 
Mechanical Unbleached .- rere ee es 12,971 18,446 13,403 18,446 
Unbleached Sulphite .. oe Sg? a ee 12.935 1,504 16,742 21,719 30,967 23,223 
Bleached Sulphite 941 My . Anciecoattee fo, i 30,613 26,491 34,068 26,822 
Unbleached Sulphate _. a SEAS gers : 16,656 317 6,600 6,352 24,889 6,669 
Bleached Sulphate —__ Nia pep S = 1,032 376 4,935 4,770 5,967 5,146 
rere eee eee tn 2) oy Ew . ele” . Ag ie =e 692 1,039 692 1,039 
Total sees 3,587 299 32,742 2,197 72,553 78,817 109,986 81,345 

Percentage of Change 

from Previous Month - —39.5% _.... +87% —93.8% +31% +8.6% +49% —24.4% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 


Even should the ships continue to 
move in and out of Petsamo there 
is the great mine field Britain has 
laid from Scotland to Greenland for 
them to reckon with. 

The May imports of pulp for 
which data was not available at the 
time the July number went to press, 
amounted to 81,345 short tons, a de- 
cline of 24.4 per cent below the 
109,986 short tons imported in 
April. 

There was no pulp from Finland 
in May as compared with April 
when 3,587 short tons arrived. May 
shipments from Norway were nil 
against 299 tons in April. Sweden 
shipped 2,197 short tons to this 
country in May against 32,742 short 
tons in April, a decline of 93.8 per 
cent. From Canada the United 
States received 78,817 short tons an 
increase of 8.6 per cent over the 
April shipments of 72,553 short 
tons. 

The 81,345 short tons received 
from other countries in May was 
24.4 per cent less than the 109,986 
short tons received in April. 

Sharp differences of opinion are 
evident in the industry over possible 
shortages in some grades of pulp 
this Fall. Some believe that stocks 
of pulp will be little more than 100,- 
000 short tons on September Ist 
and will be entirely exhausted early 
in November, while others think the 
amount will be much greater. 





Still others believe that much 
marginal digester capacity in both 
the United States and Canada will 
be brought into production as the 
pulp supply situation tightens up. 

Then there is the discussion over 
the conditions which the pulp and 
paper industry will face after the 
war is over. One line of thought 
is that European pulp will come into 
the United States immediately and 
in large quantities with the price 
high at first slackening off as the 
supply increases or if the demand 
drops. 

Another argument states that the 
Swedish pulp stocks are only 40 per 
cent of normal and that adequate 
shipping space will not be available 
for some months after the war ends, 
that freight rates and pulp prices 
will continue at their present higher 
levels for a year to a year and a half 
after hostilities cease. In other 
words, while a peace is being ne- 
gotiated and adjustments made. 

Others see a tremendous demand 
for all grades of pulp in the 
European countries after the war, 
with the demand for rayon grades 
away ahead of any previous experi- 
ence. Exponents of each line of 
thought have their “facts” and their 
conclusions drawn from those 
“facts.” 

Most of the industry agrees that 
it is not safe to adopt any one pre- 
diction of what is going to happen 





and that the only course for the 
American pulp and paper mills is 
preparedness for any eventuality 
through increased efficiency and 
higher quality. 


Australia Proposes 
Rationing Newsprint 

@ Rationing of newsprint in Australia 
is not expected to cut severely into Brit- 
ish Columbia’s exports to that country 
because the province will be called on to 
offset the loss of the United Kingdom as 
a source of supply. 

Powell River Company and Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., which have been averaging 
shipments of 40,000 tons to Australia an- 
naully, are still without definite informa- 
tion as to the effects of the proposed ra- 
tioning, which may represent curtailment 
in consumption of 25 to 35 per cent ac- 
cording to press dispatches. 

Australia has been customarily buying 
newsprint from the United Kingdom and 
Canada at the rate of about 40-60. As 
the British Isles are unable to ship any 
newsprint to Australia now Canada will 
have to take care of about 100 per cent 
of Australia’s requirements. British Co- 
lumbia usually handles about one quarter 
of all Canadian exports of newsprint to 
Australia, so the loss through rationing 
is likely to be compensated by orders that 
would otherwise have gone to the United 
Kingdom. 

Canadian mills are under a seven-year 
contract to supply Australian publishers, 
but wartime conditions would invalidate 
any contract of that nature. So far, war- 
time shipments to Australia have been 
well maintained, newsprint being in a 
tariff category so far unaffected by re- 
strictions such as have already severely 
cut exports of lumber and canned salmon 
from British Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


May and June, 1940 
(Tons of 2000 Pounds) 











Total All 
Type of Pulp Finland Norway Sweden Canada Countries 
May June May June May June May June May June 
ee 0 Aen Wa ee ees wees)  Aaveerens 18,446 21,138 18,446 21,138 
Unbleached Sulphite 9. | eee eae eae ee 21,719 22,122 23,223 23,055 
Bleached Sulphite _...-----  ______- SEES DES ae ee pe SN ene ee 26,491 30,284 26,822 30,284 
Unbleached Sulphate —......  -______. 7,894 2: ie MOY » > Santages 6,352 5,164 6,669 13,058 
i sauces wngeene aoe 376 . 4,770 4,759 5,146 4,759 
_ aS a GR ain teat 5 Apseeliniongr: ~“ca Sean aces  -icbetehaseats 1,039 1,054 1,039 1,054 
Pe ee ee eto GT. Dh Oe ks 78,817 84,521 81,345 93,348 
Percentage of Change 

from Previous Month __. —93.8% +8.6% +7.2% —24.4% 41+14% 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Foreign & Domes:ic Commerce. 
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Pacific Mills Report 
Shows Improvement 


@ Higher prices and bigger markets as 
a result of war conditions are bringing 
about substantial improvement in the fin- 
ancial condition of British Columbia pulp 
and paper companies. 

Net profit of $1,244,897 is reported for 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, after de- 
ducting $622,230 for depreciation and 
depletion provided at rates conforming 
with Canadian income tax regulations 
and $747,000 for Dominion and provin- 
cial income taxes based on existing legis- 
lation. 

Earnings for the previous year amount- 
ed to $497,574 after deducting $672,026 
for depreciation and depletion, and 
$196,739 for income taxes. 

The net profit for the year represented 
a return of 6.95 per cent on the equity of 
shareholders compared with 2.90 per cent 
for the previous year and 4.82 per cent 
for the year ended April 30, 1938. 

Regular dividends, amounting to $119,- 
934 or $6 per share were declared on the 
preference stock and after providing 
therefor, earnings on the 75,000 shares of 
ordinary stock were equal to $14.99 per 
share, compared with $5.04 per share for 
the previous year, and $9.40 per share for 
the year ended April 30, 1938. Dividends 
paid on the ordinary stock amounted to 
$450,000, or $6 per share, compared with 
$150,000 or $2 a share for the previous 
year. 

In his annual report to shareholders 
President A. B. Martin points out that 
following a year of curtailed production 
the early months of the last fiscal year 
saw a marked improvement in demand 
for pulp and paper products, and the 
increase in volume was maintained fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war. 

Production at Pacific Mills, whose op- 
erations are located at Ocean Falls and at 
Vancouver, B. C., advanced 65 per cent 
over the unusually low output of the pre- 
vious year, and the plants have operated 
at approximate capacity during the past 
twelve months. 

While the price of newsprint remained 
unchanged, the company profited by the 
10 per cent premium in exchange on sales 
to the United States. 

Current asset are stated to be $3,421,- 
652, or 2.25 times the current liabilities 
of $1,519,357. Working capital amounts 
to $1,902,294, an increase during the year 
of $390,305. 

Bank loans payable in United States 
funds, maturing in January, 1940 and 
1941, each for $150,000 were respectively 
prepaid in September, 1939, and March, 
1940. An arrangement was made to pre- 
pay the latter bank loan, but owing to 
regulations restricting such payments be- 
fore maturity, the prepayment was made, 
with the approval of the Canadian for- 
eign exchange control board, by substi- 
tuting a note for an equal amount to 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, payable 
under similar conditions as to currency, 
interest and maturity. 


At the end of the year there remained 
outstanding in respect of the purchase of 
the capital stock of the Hudson Paper 
Company, $185,293, of which $61,764 
was payable during the year, and the re- 
mainder in equal installments in Novem- 
ber, 1940, and 1941. All installments 
were made in November, 1939, pursuant 
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IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
(Tons of 2,000 Lbs.) . 





April April May May 1940 Over 1939 

1939 1940 1939 1940 April May 
Finland 18,324 3,587 ae = eae 
Norway 6,418 299 Te we | Oe 
MEN 2S 16,652 32,742 56,593 2,197 +97% —96% 
See 40,672 72,553 54,269 78,817 +43% 4+45% 
Total (four countries)... 82,066 109,181 145,106 81,014 +33% —44% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 





IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
(Tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 





May May June June 1940 Over 1939 

1939 1940 1939 1940 May June 
OS Re eee! ree 31,313 SEG? Secs —72% 
INS 9 cok ee ee Te de Ee, ee 
0 ESSERE snare Soren 56,593 2197 e263 —-96%  ....-..----- 
ee 54,269 78,817 46,642 84,521 +45% +81% 
Total (four countries) _... 145,106 81,014 163,767 +93,136 —44% —43% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 





to the terms of the purchase agreement 
granting the privilege of prepayment. 

Expenditures for capital additions and 
replacements during the year approximat- 
ed $550,000, a major portion of which 
was for improvements to pulp and paper 
machinery to further increase output and 
improve the quality of the products. 

The company’s earned surplus was $8,- 
034,229. 

Annual meeting, held in Vancouver 
late in July, resulted in re-election of 
Louis Bloch as chairman of the board; 
A. B. Martin as president; A. Bankus, F. 
N. Youngman, J. D. Zellerbach, J. A. 
Young as vice-presidents; J. A. Young as 
treasurer; J. H. Lawson as secretary. 

Directors are Louis Bloch, C. A. Cot- 
terell, assistant general manager, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway; Mayne D. Hamil- 
ton, former superintendent Pacific Coast 
branches Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
J. H. Lawson, A. B. Martin, H. C. Pim, 
W. E. Wintemute, J. A. Young and F. 
N. Youngman. 


Preston Varney 
Joins TAPPI 


@ Preston Varney, shift superintendent 
Pulp 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 


of the Longview mill, Division, 


view, Washington, recently became a 
member of TAPPI. 

Mr. Varney graduated in 1929 from 
Oregon State College. 


Vie Gault 
On Vacation 


@ Immediately following the open-house 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
division of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration at the Camas Paper Festival, 
Vic Gault, personnel manager, left with 
He 


is said to have been heading toward the 


his family for two week’s vacation. 


Coast. 


Foley Elected President 


of Powell River 

@ Harold S. Foley was elected presi- 
dent of Powell River Company, British 
Columbia’s major newsprint producer, at 
the annual meeting in Vancouver. Previ- 
ously he had been executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

S. D. Brooks, former president, has be- 
come chairman of the board, with Foley, 
R. Bell-Irving, G. F. Laing, J. H. Lawson, 
Joseph Falconer, Phil A. Brooks, Ed- 
ward Brooks, J. G. Sample, J. S. Foley 
and R. H. Scanlon as directors. 

Bell-Irving and Laing are vice-presi- 
dents; Lawson secretary and Falconer 


treasurer. 

The company is now producing about 
650 tons of newsprint daily and consid- 
erable unbleached pulp. Recently Foley 
announced a $900,000 dam project in 
connection with the company’s hydro- 
electric plant at Lois River. 





HAROLD S. FOLEY Elected 
President of The Powell 
River Company 
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Seattle Chamber of Commerce photograph. 


THIS IS SEATTLE IN 1880 when the city was but 28 years old and had a population of 3,533 + 7 1 
Today it is 89 years old and has more than 400,000 people in its metropolitan area + + + This picture 
looks West to Elliott Bay showing the great harbor which has since produced a busy, bustling financial, 
industrial distributing and shipping center. 


SEATTLE--Its History and Development 


LIGHTLY more than a lifetime 
ago—almost eighty-eight years, 
to be exact—history began in 

Seattle. 

In September of 1851 the first 
settlers arrived on the steamer “Ex- 
act” and filed claims on land in what 
is now West Seattle. In the spring 
of 1852 these people moved to the 
east side of Elliott Bay, and in 1853 
the township was filed which since 
that time has grown into the largest 
and most metropolitan city in the 
northwestern quarter of the United 
States. Seattle is young as cities go, 
the largest city in the world for its 
age, or, to turn it the other way 
around, the youngest city of its size. 

Of course, Seattle’s founders were 
not the first white visitors in these 
parts. Just one century after Co- 
lumbus discovered this continent and 
its isles, it is said an old Greek navi- 
gator, sailing in the service of the 
King of Spain, and wearing for the 
moment the good Spanish name 
Juan de Fuca, paid a visit to Puget 
Sound and thought it was the mythi- 
cal Northwest Passage from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. He is said to 


have described the country that he 


found as “most fruitful and rich of 
gold, silver, pearls and other 
things.” 

Old Juan was wrong about the 
Northwest Passage and about the 
pearls, unless you take it symbolic- 
ally and imagine that he referred to 
the pearls of the glaciers that, even 
in summer, gleam from the Cascade 
and Olympic Mountains, or the 
pearls of the surf as the waves roll 
in across the long beaches of Puget 
Sound. But fruitful the land is, 
and gold and silver have played 
their part in its history. 

That was in 1592. Two centuries 
more passed and there came another 
navigator, George Vancouver, by 
name, to whom many of the geo- 
graphic features owe their names. 
One of these is Mount Rainier, one 
of the tallest and, visitors unani- 
mously assert, the most glorious of 
all this country’s mountain peaks. 

After its founding, Seattle grew 
like any outpost on the last frontier, 
but its people had a spirit which was 
early recognized as distinctive. They 
were fighters. And yet they did not 
neglect to establish, here in the wil- 
derness, onlv ten years after they 
arrived, the state University of 


Washington which now has a cam- 
pus of 582 acres, and more than 
10,000 students in a year. As they 
hewed a city out of the forest and 
the hills, they looked to their schools 
and their churches. 

Almost every city has had its fire. 
Seattle’s came in 1889, and wiped 
out all the development that had 
gone before. That did not kill the 
spirit of Seattle’s citizenry. They 
built again, with that same construc- 
tive zest that has always been re- 
garded as “peculiar” to Seattle. 

Then gold was struck in Alaska! 
Seattle stepped into a new role, that 
of an important seaport city—the 
American gateway to Alaska, China 
and Japan—the Pacific Port in 
America nearest the teeming harbors 
of the Orient. 

The first gold ship, bearing a “ton 
of gold” from Alaska, sailed into Se- 
attle’s wide harbor in 1898. Almost 
overnight she became a metropolis 
of the first class. During the first 
twenty years of the present century 
the population of Seattle increased 
at the astounding rate of 290 per 
cent. It sounds phenomenal, and 
like a boom. But Seattle has not 
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“boomed.” People in the East, the 
Middle West, the South, have only 
gradually learned that Seattle is a 
delightful place for a home, a won- 
derful starting point for vacations, 
and the center of an area rich in 
natural resources and business op- 
portunities. The population in Se- 
attle’s metropolitan area now ap- 
proaches 500,000. 


Seattle’s topographic location is 
described by most travelers of note 
as one of the two most sightly in the 
world — Constantinople being the 
other. Like Constantinople, it is 
surrounded by water, and itself sur- 
rounds water. Within its borders lie 
two large fresh water lakes, Lake 
Union and Green Lake. Along its 
eastern limits stretches a third, Lake 
Washington, and on the west lies 
Puget Sound. Between the lakes and 
the bays, Seattle’s pleasant residence 
areas spread over lofty hills, so that 
writers compare it to Rome, the city 
of seven hills. Hills and lakes and 
towering forests have given it unique 
beauty, but they have added to the 
problems of city builders, problems 
and obstacles by which Seattle’s 
citizens have refused to be baffled. 
When it became necessary, they have 
torn down the hills and converted 
them into broad level areas. They 
have induced the United States 
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government to connect the Sound 
and two of the lakes with a canal, 
entered through locks which are 
second in the Americas only to those 
of the Panama Canal in size. 


Four transcontinental railroads lo- 
cated their Pacific Coast terminals in 
Seattle. One of the largest airplane 
manufacturing concerns in the coun- 
etry opened and developed here. 
Other industries sprang up along its 
accessible waterways. During the 
World War, Seattle became one of 
the nation’s greatest ship-building 
centers. The tallest building west of 
the Mississippi River was built here. 
With the old spirit of the earlier 
day still surviving and energetic, the 
citizens a few years ago built their 
own million dollar civic auditorium 
and their own $7,000,000 community 
hotel, The Olympic, and made it 
one of the most urbane and metro- 
politan hostelries in America. 


Only last year one of the original 
settlers, R. H. Denny, who came to 
Seattle in 1851, died. He was a 
child in arms those eighty-eight 
years ago. In the span of his life- 
time, this interesting city has grown 
from an obscure trading post, lost in 
the Douglas Fir forests of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, to a cosmopolitan 
city, with 817 miles of paved streets, 
250 churches, 43 parks, 24 miles of 


, 
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scenic baulevards, 23 golf courses, 
75 grade schools, 5 junior high 
schools, 9 high schools, a 10,000 per 
year enrollment University, $15,000,- 
000 worth of publicly owned port 
terminals, and 1,200 industrial es- 
tablishments. 


B. C. Representative 
Released By Japanese 


@ One of the prominent British business 
men arrested on espionage charges in Ja- 
pan during the past month was E. W. 
James, for many years representative for 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company 
in the Far East. 

James was released several days after 
his arrest without official explanation. 

Friends of Mr. James in Canada ridi- 
culed the charges, saying he had been 
well known for his work in promoting 
goodwill between Japan and the Western 
countries. . 

Mr. James, accompanied by his wife, 
spent several days in Vancouver, B. C., 
this spring. 


Hawley Foremen 
Hold Stag Picnic 


@ The foremen of the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. mill at Oregon City held a stag 
picnic July 26, at Carver park on the 
Clackamas river. Sports included soft- 
ball and horse shoe matches and a tug- 
of-war was held between the foremen and 
assistant foremen—the assistant foremen 
taking the best end of the pull. 

Food and refreshments were served the 
attendants. 





SEATTLE IN 1940, a modern city with a population within its metropolitan area of over 400,000. 


——— 
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David Killam Awarded 
Distinguished Service Cross 


@ Lawrence Killam, president of 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, Vancouver, can’t help be- 
ing more interested in the activity 
of the Royal Navy than in pulp 
markets these days. One good rea- 
son is provided by his son, Sub-Lieu- 
tenant David A. Killam, recently 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross by the British government for 
his exploits off the French coast. 

David Killam was a member of 
the laboratory staff of B. C. Pulp at 
Port Alice before joining the British 
naval forces last February. He was 
recently put in command of a power 
boat commissioned to rescue British 
officers stranded on the French 
coast during the Dunkirk bombard- 
ment. 

Killam’s craft was capsized by 
bombs three times, but each time of- 
ficers and crew managed to right the 
vessel and continue the job. 

Writing to relatives in Vancouver, 
Killam, Jr., told how 4000 British 
troops had been evacuated from 
Veule, near St. Valery, under fire of 
20 tanks and two shore batteries. 
They were on their way back to 
England when they were notified 
that some British officers were left 
on the shore of France. 

“I found that the Royal Navy 
had figured out a fine plan for me to 
get the men out,” he wrote. “Two 
ratings (seamen) and myself were 





lowered into a powerboat alongside 
a destroyer and the destroyer zig- 
zagged in at full speed under a 
smoke screen. 

“When fairly close to shore we 
knocked out the pins and cut around 
the stern for the beach. We prompt- 
ly were plastered with shells all 
around us and the poor power boat 
capsized. We tied a rope around us 
to hold us together, and swam out a 
bit so the destroyer could get us. 
When she came alongside they 
threw us a rope and pulled us like 
a surfboard until we could get hold 
of the nets on the hull. 

“They put us through this man- 
oeuver three times in all, and all was 
d glad to be alive and d 


glad they ran out of power boats.” 








Kraft Pulp Market 


In South America 

@ A softer undertone in the kraft pulp 
market is reported by John A Young, 
vice-president and treasurer of Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Vancouver. 

Mr. Young says that German threats of 
competition in South American markets 
are partly responsible for the adverse in- 
fluence. 

Just how Germany would be able to 
ship pulp out of blockaded Europe is a 
mystery to pulp men in this country, but 
Nazi agents are reported to have prom- 
ised delivery this fall of kraft and other 
pulp at prices much lower than those now 
being quoted or on a straight barter basis. 

South American importers are hesitant 
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LAWRENCE KILLAM, President of the British Columbia Pulp & 


Paper Company, Vancouver, B. C., reads of his son David’s receiving 


the Distinguished Service Cross. 


to make long-term commitments at pres- 
ent prices so long as there is even a re- 
mote prospect of the Nazis being able 
to make good their threat. 

Pacific Mills has been shipping kraft in 
limited quantities to such countries as 
lombia and the Argentine, but the South 
American market has never been consid- 
ered a vitally important one for the west 
coast mill, whose annual production of 
kraft pulp is about 3,000 tons. 

Canadian kraft exports last June were 
more than double those of a year ago, 
valued at $192,265 compared with $89,- 
626. In May the exports of $331,650 
compared with $72,722. Total exports 
of wrapping paper from Canadian mills 
for the six months to June 30 were valued 
at $1,307,058, compared with $350,582 
a year ago. 


Hanny on Vacation 


@ J. E. Hanny, manager for the Camas 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, with his wife and daughter, 
are on vacation until August 19. 

They are dividing their stopovers be- 
tween Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., and 
Oregon and Washington beaches. 


Natwick Given 
““Fisherman’s Rule”’ 


@ Anonymous contributor has sent A. G. 
“Buff”? Natwick of Camas a ‘“‘Fisherman’s 
Rule.” A great aid in telling fish stories, 
the rule starts out with a standard inch 
but each succeeding inch grows smaller 
until twenty-four inches are condensed 
into a little more than twelve. 

“Buff,” who is assistant mill manager 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration at Camas, admits he uses the 
rule but stoutly insists he is ““more honest 
than the rank and file of fishermen.” 


Scenic 
Washington 


In No. 1 on the opposite page 
cattle are seen grazing in the 
Grand Coulee of central Wash- 
ington, the old course of the Co- 
lumbia River + + + No. 2 shows 
the Grand Coulee Dam as it ap- 
peared this spring, the largest 
structure ever built by man. 


A familiar scene around Puget 
Sound are the large sawmills 
No. 3) + + + No. 4 shows a thick 
stand of fast growing second 
growth hemlock, 25 years old, 
while in No. 5 is a real big tree. 


In the Spring when the daffodils 
bloom the Puyallup Valley with 
Mount Rainier in the back- 
ground is a beautiful sight. 


Fishing, as shown in No. 7, is 
one of the major industries of 
the Puget Sound region. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Wash- 
ington State Progress Commission. 
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Powell River Pulp 


To Australia 

@ Entire output of Powell River Com- 
pany’s newly installed Flakt dryer is now 
going to Australia, company officials 
state. 

The sulphite pulp is shipped to Tas- 
mania to be used as a base for newsprint 
production to be started in October by 
the new Australian paper mill project in 
the Derwent Valley. . 

It is expected that 7,000 tons of this 
pup will be shipped annually by Powell 
River Company and Pacific Mills. 

Percy Sandwell, former consulting en- 
gineer at Vancouver, B. C., who super- 
vised considerable pulp and paper mill 
construction in the Pacific Northwest be- 
fore being appointed to take charge of 
the Tasmanian mill, will remain in the 
south as permanent manager of the en- 
terprise. 


1940 


@ Powell River Company’s Flakt dryer, 
although of Swedish design, was entirely 
set up in a Quebec manufacturing plant 
under the personal supervision of three 
experts sent out from Sweden by special 
arrangement with the government last 
year, fortunately before war became in- 
tense on the northern front. 


Larson Visits 
Weyerhaeuser Mills 


@ L. K. Larson, sales manager for the 
Pulp Division of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, returned to New York on 
August 3, after spending ten days on the 
Pacific Coast. While here he was visit- 
ing the Everett and Longview mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


Scenic 


Washington 


On the left in No. 1, the famous Uni- 
versity of Washington crews are prac- 
ticing on Lake Union in Seattle. 


Each year the Indians hold a war 
ecanoe race at Coupeville on Whidby 
Island in Puget Sound which is a 
thrilling event shown in No. 2. 


Rodeos are an exciting Western diver- 
sion in the Summer and Fall months 
(No. 3). 


Bonneville Dam up the Columbia River 
from Portland is producing electric 
energy for Pacific Northwest industries 
(No. 4). 


Fishing is a year round sport in the 
Puget Sound country (No. 5) + 7 7 
Mount Shuksan near Mount Baker in 
Northwestern Washington is one of the 
many beautiful peaks in the Cascades 
(No. 6). 


Thhe Olympic Peninsula and_ the 
Olympic Mountains is a scenic wonder- 
land maintained in its primitive state 
(No. 7) + + + Less than two hours easy 
driving will take you from “Sea Level 
to Ski Level’? on Puget Sound (No. 8). 


Photographs by courtesy of the Wash- 
ington State Progress Commission. 
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John H. Smith Elected President 
of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


@ John H. Smith was elected presi- 
dent of the Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company on July 16th, succeeding 
the late Major Watson Eastman. 
Mr. Smith has served as executive 
vice-president and general manager 
of the company since December, 
1932. 

A native of Oregon, Smith at- 
tended the University of California 
but left to join the army early in 
1917. He was trained at the Officers’ 
Training Camp at the Presidio in 
San Francisco, then going to Kelly 
Field in Texas in the aviation section. 
From here he was transferred back 
to Portland in the spring of 1918 to 
be assistant logging manager in the 
spruce production division. 

Since retiring from the U. S. 
Army early in 1919, Smith took over 
the position of timber manager for 
the Western Cooperage Company. 
In 1922 he was made Oregon man- 
ager and became general manager 
in 1926 for the several branches of 
the company. 

In 1932 Western Cooperage Com- 
pany assumed the management of 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
at which time the company was in 
default with a bond note and past 
due interest indebtedness outstand- 
ing of $2,800,000. Bonds were sell- 
ing at less than 20c on the dol- 
lar, and preferred stock selling 
at $2.50 a share. The company 
was placed under a reorganization 
agreement believed equitable to all 
interested parties; an agreement 
which has worked out very satis- 
factorily as evidenced by the com- 
pany’s position today. The bonds 
are currently selling at 109 per cent 
of face value, preferred stock is be- 
ing marketed for approximately 
$100 per share and the management 
has announced its intention to re- 
tire all indebtedness at the end of 
this year. 

Few major plant changes have 
been made at the Oregon City mill, 
but innumerable improvements 
which have resulted in increased 
productive capacity and decreased 
cost have been made so that the 
management anticipates production 
and sales of 85,000 tons during 1940. 
This will far surpass output and 
sales of any previous year. 

When the Western Cooperage 
Company took over the management 
of Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
in December, 1932, Major Watson 
Eastman was elected president of 


the company; and John H. Smith 
was given the actual management 
under the title of executive vice- 
president. Mr. Carl Braun was given 
charge of mill operations with the 
title of mill manager and was later 
elected vice-president as well as mill 
manager. Mr. A. D. Hosfeldt was 
made sales manager in December, 
1932, and still retains this position, 
and is given credit for originating 
the company’s “Cheviots” brand of 
paper products which have been in- 
strumental in the company’s success. 

At present the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company mill at Oregon City 
is operating at full capacity, accord- 
ing to President Smith, and has set 
a record this year for production 
and sales of newsprint, wrapping and 
other grades of papers. Mr. Smith 
believes satisfactory operations will 
continue as long as the Scandinavian 
countries are unable to export cheap 
pulp, newsprint and wrapping 
papers. 


B. C. Pulp Building 


Houses at Wood fibre 

@ British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany is increasing its townsite facilities 
at the Woodfibre plant. 

Immediate start on construction of 
twenty-three dwellings and a doctor’s 
residence at the pulp town is to be under- 
taken by Moncrieff & Vistaunet Construc- 
tion Company, Vancouver, at a cost of 
$56,000. 

Plans have been drafted by McCarter 


& Nairn, Vancouver architects. 


JOHN H. SMITH, Elected 
President of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company 
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A. D. ‘‘Dad’’ Wood 
Passes in Tacoma 


Death comes to prominent superintendent who had hosts of 
friends from Coast to Coast. 


@ On Friday morning, August 9th, 
death came to A. D. “Dad” Wood in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Tacoma. Mr. Wood, 
who was 64, had not been in good health 
for several months. 

In his 50 years in the pulp and paper 
industry “Dad” Wood had made and 
kept hundreds of friends wherever pulp 
and paper is made in the United States. 
Generous and kindly, he was never 
known to say an unkind word of anyone. 
His advice and assistance to friends and 
acquaintances were frequently asked and 
freely given. His worries were about 
others, never about himself. 

His sparkling wit and dry humor will 
long be remembered along with his other 
fine qualities. Many a discussion of pulp 
and paper problems has been lifted from 
the commonplace by his keen remarks. 

Born March 13, 1876, in Rossie, St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., Albert Des 
Braisey Wood, was one of a family of 
ten children, nine boys and one girl. His 
father was a Methodist minister in this 
small community in northern New York. 

When he was 14 years old he obtained 
his first job in a pulp mill, the plant of 
the Dexter Sulphite & Paper Company 
at Dexter, N. Y. In those days, 1890, 
there were no chip screens. The chips 
were carried on a conveyor made of 
wooden slats. The fines dropped through 
and the oversized chips were picked out 
of the conveyor. So the first job young 
Wood had was picking out the big chips 
for rechipping. 

After about a year in the Dexter mill 
he decided to obtain the education con- 
sidered essential in that era by all pulp 
and paper makers, traveling from one 
mill to another. Working awhile here 
and working a while another place 
grounded a young fellow in the funda- 
mentals of the game. It was the “school 
of hard knocks.’ Most of the next five 
years were spent in Ohio’s Miami Valley 
where he worked in paper mills, becom- 
ing a back tender before returning to 
the pulp mill. 

In 1896 young “A. D.,” as he was then 
called, went to work making acid for 
the Duncan Company in Mechanicville, 
N. Y., the predecessor of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company’s mill. It 
wasn’t long before he was made night su- 
perintendent. The day superintendent 
of the sulphite pulp mill was A. F. Rich- 
ter, who later became president of the 
Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, retiring in 1938. 

At 21 years of age “A. D.” became 
day superintendent of the sulphite mill. 
He stayed at Mechanicville until 1906 
when he went to the Publisher’s Paper 
Company of Portsmouth, N. H., as sul- 
phite superintendent. Later, he became 
general superintendent of the mill which 
had one paper machine and produced 
sulphite wrapping papers. 

The years 1908 and 1909 were depres- 
sion years and he kept busy with work in 
other fields outside the industry. For a 
time he worked for the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company of Boston erecting heavy 
equipment. 


In 1909 a group of bankers sent “A. 
D.” to Bar Mills, Maine, to put a small 
groundwood mill on a profitable basis. 
This he accomplished in a year. When 
his objective had been attained at Bar 
Mills he went to Canton, N. C., to join 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
as sulphite superintendent. There he re- 
mained for the next 17 years, serving as 
assistant operating superintendent the 
last year or so. In the South the “A. D.” 
nickname was changed to “Father” and 
that stuck with him until he came to the 
Pacific Coast. 

While still with Champion he came 
west to visit his son Edward P. Wood, 
who was sulphite superintendent for the 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Company of Sa- 
lem at the time. This was at Christmas 
time in 1927. He became ill and spent 
seven months in bed. Through 1929 he 
was convalescing from this serious illness 
but early in 1930 he was back at work 
representing the Glens Falls Machine 
Works of Glens Falls, N. Y., on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The pulp washer he invented in 1914 
while at Canton and called the “A. D. 
Wood Machine,” is manufactured by the 
Glens Falls concern and nearly 300 of 
them are in use throughout the world. 
Another invention of his, a chip breaker, 
was also widely adopted by the pulp in- 
dustry. 

Early in September of 1930 the mill 
life called him again. He was asked to 
take charge of the sulphite pulp mill of 
the Shaffer Box Company in Tacoma, 
Washington. It was about this time that 
the nickname of “Dad” was acquired at 
an early TAPPI meeting in Everett, and 
it stayed with him until the end of his 
life. He was “Dad” Wood to all in the 
industry on the West Coast. 

In the Fall of 1932, while the Shaffer 
mill was closed down, “Dad” was called 
to the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany’s unbleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Bellingham to do special work for six 
months. Upon the completion of this 
job he returned to the Shaffer mill where 
he had raised production and lowered 
costs. 

When the Rainier Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany acquired the Shaffer Pulp Com- 
pany’s mill in October, 1936, “Dad” re- 
mained as superintendent supervising the 
production of unbleached sulphite pulp 
for conversion to bleached dissolving 
pulp at the Rainier Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany’s Shelton plant. 

In March, 1938, he was asked to go to 
Camas, Washington, for two years as sul- 
phite superintendent of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. In 
March of this year he completed this as- 
signment. 


A Resourceful Superintendent 


@ “Dad” Wood was a resourceful man. 
In the early days at Mechanicville the di- 
gesters were of bronze and the fittings of 
lead. One day, so the story is told, a 
lead fitting went bad and the lead burner 
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for the mill was not in the mood to work. 
He pretended sickness. Rather than have 
the digester off the line for an unneces- 
sarily long time, “Dad” decided to try 
his hand at lead burning. He had the 
fitting nearly finished when the lead 
burner, having heard what was going 
on, rushed into the mill, said the job was 
all wrong, and promptly finished it up, 
forgetting he was supposed to be ill. 


Another story told by old timers about 
“Dad” Wood’s resourcefulness and will- 
ingness to do the dangerous job himself, 
recalls a night at Portsmouth, N. H., 
when a gale was blowing. The sulphite 
cooks became rattled by the storm, blew 
one digester and then, by mistake loos- 
ened the head of the other one which 
had been cooking around 5 hours. The 
gasket blew out and the escaping gas and 
steam quickly emptied the building. 
“Dad” was aroused from sleep. He first 
had the windows knocked out of the op- 
erating floor on both side so the gale 
could blow through. Tying a rope around 
himself and taking a piece of heavy wire 
in one hand and a heavy wrench in the 
other he climbed a ladder onto the op- 
erating floor. 

Standing on top of the cover which 
had been loosened he fished through the 
fog of steam for the bolts, pulled them 
into place and tightened them one by 
one. Then he took thin pieces of pine 
and fashioned them into wedges, pound- 
ing them under the cover to serve as a 
temporary gasket. The acid swelled the 
pine and the cook was completed. 


Active in Organizations 


@ “Dad” Wood was a charter member 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association and became 
a member of TAPPI in 1917. For many 
years he served on the Sulphite Pulping 
Committee of TAPPI. He was a mem- 
ber of the following lodges: St. Andrews 
Lodge No. 56 A. F. & A. M. of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Canton Lodge, Royal 
Arch Masons; Canton, N. C.; Doric 
Council No. 20, Waynesville, N. C.; 
Waynesville Commandery No. 31; and 
the Knights of Pythias, Canton Lodge 
No. 149. He was also an active member 
of the Episcopal church. 

Funeral services for “Dad” Wood were 
held at 1 P. M. on Monday, August 12th 
at the C. O. Lynn Funeral Home in Ta- 
coma and burial was at the Mountain 
View Park in Tacoma. 

Pallbearers were: Stanley Selden, 
Ralph Shaffer and Robert Sinclair of Ta- 
coma; A. S. Quinn and A. H. Lundberg 
of Seattle and S. A. Salmonson of Ev- 
erett. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Rena 
M. Wood of Tacoma, a son, Edward P. 
Wood of Longview, technical director of 
the Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.; three daughters, Mrs. R. J. McGin- 
nis of Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Harry 
Swisher of Cambridge, Mass., and Mary 
Ellen Wood of Tacoma; three brothers 
and one sister and two grandchildren. 
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Chemical Industry Supplies Pacific Coast Mills 














Supplying the large pulp and paper industry on the Pacific Coast with essential chemical raw materials are a number 
of modern plants. Among them are: No. 1, The American Potash & Chemical Co., Trona, Calif; No. 2, The Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., of Washington, Tacoma; No. 3, The Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma, Washington; No. 4, 
The Paper Makers Chemical Division of the Hercules Powder Co., Portland, Oregon; and, No. 5, Great Western Division, 
The Dow Chemical Company, Pittsburg, Calif. » + + Other large plants not shown are those of the Staufer Chemical Co., 
and The General Chemical Co., on San Francisco Bay, and the new plant of the Desert Chemical Co., at Dale Lake, Calif. 
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Lee Hill Called 
To Active Naval Duty 


@ The men of the Everett Mill, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, gave a go- 
ing away party on Wednesday evening, 
August 8th, for L. E. Hill, plane engineer 
who has been called to active duty by 
the Navy. 

The Monte Cristo Hotel in Everett was 
the scene of the dinner and a large num- 
ber of Lee Hill’s friends and co-workers 
were present to wish him well and to ex- 
press the hope that he will soon be back 
with them in Everett. 

As tokens of friendship the men in 
the Weyerhaeuser organization presented 
him with a portable radio, a brief case 
and a wrist watch. 

A lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, re- 
tired, Mr. Hill was subject to call to ac- 
tive duty. Late in July orders came to 
report at noon August 12th at the U. 
S. Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Lee Hill became associated with the 
Weyerhaeuser organization in 1935 while 
the Everett mill was under construction 
and has since been plant engineer. Mrs. 
Hill and their two children will remain 
in Everett for the time being. 


1940 


British Mills Operating 
At About 20% of Capacity 
@ The World’s Paper Trade Review 


for June 21st quotes Lord Camrose of 
Imperial Paper Mills as stating at the 
annual meeting that his plant was run- 
ning at about 20 per cent capacity in 
common with the entire British paper 
industry. 

“In the past,” said Lord Camrose, 
“practically all the pulp used by the 
English paper mills has come from the 
Baltic and Scandinavia. That supply 
has entirely ceased. The present position 
is that the Imperial Paper Mills, whose 
manufacturing capacity is now nearly 
4,000 tons per week, is, under present 
regulations, allowed to produce about 20 
per cent of that capacity. This situa- 
tion is not peculiar to our mills. Every 
paper making plant in the country is in 
the same plight.” 





Soundview to Show 
Movies at Meeting 


@ The Soundview Pulp Company 
of Everett, Washington, will show 
recently taken color moving pic- 
tures of the company’s woods oper- 
ations in rooms 320, 322 and 324 
Olympic Hotel, during the 1940 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI. 


The pictures will cover the com- 
plete operations, some of which 
will be seen on the woods trip 
Thursday, August 22nd, and will 
enable visitors to obtain a view of 
how modern logging for pulpwood 
is carried on in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The showing of the color woods 
picture and a black and white mov- 
ing picture of the company’s mill 
operations, will be in charge of N. 
W. Coster, technical director of the 
Soundview Pulp Company and 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI. 

All men and women attending 
the Fall Meeting are invited to 
view the moving pictures. 
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Martin Mammen Resigns as 
CZ, Rayonier Safety Supervisor 


To engage in private practice as consultant on safety pro- 
grams—Retained by both Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and Rayonier Incorporated on consulting basis—Otto R. 
Hartwig assumes supervision over safety program. 


@ Mr. M. L. Mammen has tendered his 
resignation as general safety supervisor 
for Crown Zellerbach Corporation and 
Rayonier Incorporated, effective August 
15, 1940. After that date he will be en- 
gaged in private pracice as a consultant 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
programs for accident prevention, acci- 
dent cost control, and medical care. Mr. 
Mammen’s office headquarters address 
will be 401 Pittock Block, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

“Certain features of the program which 
Mr. Mammen will offer are of a type 
which we have definitely needed,” said 
A. R. Heron, director of public and in- 
dustrial relations for the two corporations, 
“and for that reason we plan to retain 
his services for a considerable part of his 
available time. He has consented to 
undertake a special survey for us, as soon 
as possible after August 15, which will 
extend over several months. 

“During the five years which Mr. Mam- 
men has spent as general safety super- 
visor for Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and Rayonier Incorporated, he has guid- 
ed us in the adoption of unifrom pro- 
grams in accident prevention, and in 
compliance with state laws and regula- 
tions dealing with industrial insurance or 
workmen’s compensation. These pro- 
grams have gained, for these companies, 
the strongest commendation of the state 
authorities in Washington and Oregon. 

“The reductions in our accident fre- 
quency, severity, and cost experience, 
which have resulted from these programs. 
have been gratifying to all who have 
seen the results. Mr. Mammen has con- 
tinually emphasized the fact that these 
results have been attained by the efforts 
of workers, supervisors, and management. 
But we have all been aware that these 
efforts were made effective by the stimu- 
lation and planning supplied by him, 
and built on his long and valuable ex- 
perience in this field. 

“We are sincerely happy over the fact 
that the special services of Mr. Mammen 
will be available to us in his new ca- 
pacity. In the course of the survey men- 
tioned above, he will be requested to 
visit each Division in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, to render an independent report 
on the physical and mechanical pha;es 
of our accident prevention facilities. He 
encourages us to believe that this service, 
coupled with a further program of or- 
ganized effort which he has _ recom- 
mended, will make possible still further 
improvement in our experience. 

“While Mr. Mammen retires from his 
position as general safety supervisor, we 
shall continue to think of him as our 
advisor and fellow-worker in the crusade 
to make each of our mills and plants a 
safer place in which to work. The com- 
panies and the workers, who already owe 
him a’ debt of gratitude, will, we are sure, 
be still further benefitted by his advise 
and special assistance. At the same time, 
the experience and ability which have 
been so valuable to us will now be avail- 





able to other industrial establishments. 
We know that they will benefit, as we 
expect to benefit, from the establishment 
of his private professional service. 

“For the present, Mr. O. R. Hartwig 
will be responsible for the work of gen- 
eral safety supervision, in addition to his 
supervision of our social security prob- 
lems. Correspondence may be addressed 
to Mr. Hartwig at Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Pittock Block, Portland, Ore- 


” 


gon. 


Al Hooker Assumes 
Community Responsibility 


@ Albert H. Hooker, Jr., western sales 
manager of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, Tacoma, was made presidept 
of the Tacoma Federation of Social 
Agencies on July 1st. The federation co- 
ordinates the work of thirty-five social 
agencies twenty-eight of which are sup- 
ported by the Community Fund. - Mr. 
Hooker has been active in Tacoma’s civic 
life since 1929. 


Camas Bag Plant 
Down for Vacations 


@ The big bag making plant of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas, Washington, shut down the en- 
tire first week in July to give all the 
emplovees in the department a week’s va- 
cation. 

Other converting departments will va- 
cation a full shift at a time, the other 
shifts continuing to operate. 


MARTIN L.MAMMEN Establishes 
consulting service on safety 
problems. 











SCENIC OREGON — The Oregon photographs on these pages are a 1614-foot section of a 
53-foot photographic mural in the State of Oregon’s exhibit at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island, San Francisco ’ ’ ’ Top left, Yaquina Head, Oregon Coast; top 








Courtesy of the Oregon World’s Fair Exposition Commissid 


right, Indian fisherman, Celilo Falls of the Columbia River; center left, Western Oregon 
buck; center, Crater Lake; bottom left, Bandon Beach, Oregon; the falls on the right are 
Multnomah Falls on the Columbia River Highway; trees on the right are Douglas firs. 
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Camas Paper Festival 
A Great Success 


Approximately 10,000 people participate in three-day cele- 
bration as tribute to the importance of the pulp and paper 
industry to Camas 7 7 + Over 3,000 people visit the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
mill + + + Crown Zellerbach presents City of Camas with 


four-acre park. 


The success of the First Annual Paper 
Festival, held at Camas, Washington, 
July 25, 26, 27, was due largely to a 
wholesome cooperation between various 
civic and social organizations and the 
pulp and paper industries. Local and out- 
of-state visitors totalling some 10,000 peo- 
ple participated in the offering of the 
festival. 

Last year an open-house was held by 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion at Camas, offering a means by 
which the citizens of the community 
might become acquainted wih the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing pulp and paper. 
So many people took advantage of the 
opportunity that the hosts were surprised 
and made concerted efforts to accommo- 
date the visiting throngs. This year care- 
ful plans were laid in preparing the pro- 
gram and the entire community aided 
in making the occasion into a successful 
celebration which familiarized people 
from all over the United States with the 
slogan “Camas Paper Wraps the World.” 

Positions of responsibility and initia- 
tive were taken over by men of the pulp 
and paper industry and by the townsmen. 
Frank Collins, chairman, is the Camas 
postmaster; John Lund, chairman of fi- 
nances, editor of Camas Post Record; W. 
K. Peery had charge of publicity; Clyde 
Johnson, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, was chair- 
man of the dance committee; B. J. Pil- 
lette, president of International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Workers, chairman of exhibits and educa- 





tion; Lyall Bolton, manager of J. C. 
Penny store, chairman of decoration com- 
mittee; A. W. Jones, local manager of 
Northwestern Electric Company in charge 
of entertainment committee; Roy Dobbs, 
treasurer of the Citizens State Bank of 
Camas, treasurer and Paul Millard, 
finishing supervisor of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company at Camas, was 
secretary. 

Of the estimated 10,000 persons at- 
tending the paper festival almost every 
state of the Union was represented in 
spite of a little threatening and bristling 
weather which caused the children’s pa- 
rade to be postponed from Thursday 
until Friday when it appeared with the 
major parade. 

The feature of the parade was the 
Pageant of Paper, depicting the story of 
the art of writing and of papermaking in 
seven historical scenes. Costumes for the 
pageant, all of paper, were true repro- 
ductions of clothing worn in the several 
periods presented. 

The first float showed writing on clay 
tablets, the Babylonian period. An Egyp- 
tian scene followed denoting the age of 
papyrus. 

As the first groundwood papermaker 
the wasp was shown in greatly enlarged 
efhigy followed by his hive. 

A replica of the early Chinese paper- 
making equipment portrayed the next 
step, the first in papermaking, followed 
by the story of the introduction of paper 
into Western Europe by the Moors. The 
sixth float showed the signing of the first 
property deed on paper in the 12th cen- 


GOVERNOR CLARENCE D. MARTIN of Washington greets C. M. SNOW of 
Portland who headed a delegation of Oregon visitors to the Camas Paper Fes- 
tival + + + Left to right, Mayor H. J. Woodworth of Camas, Queen Papyrus 
(Sally Stenehjem), Governor Martin, C. M. Snow and Jack E. Hanny, Manager 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Company Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 


poration, Camas. 





ON OPPOSITE PAGE— 


There was something doing every 
minute at the Camas Paper Fes- 
tival, July 25-27th. 


No. 1, The Managers’ Foursome 
at the Golf Tournament, left to 
right, O. T. DEFIEUX, Steam 
Plant Superintendent at the 
Camas mill; A. S. HAMMOND; 
GEORGE CHARTERS, Assistant 
Manager of the Camas mill; and 
JACK HANNY, Manager of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas. 


In No. 2, participating in the 
Mill Managers’ Tournament, left 
to right, CECIL DILLING, West- 
ern Waxed Paper Co., Portland; 
CARL FAHLSTROM, Assistant 
Manager, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview, who won the tourna- 
ment with the lowest net; and 
FRANK SULLIVAN, Assistant 
Manager, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas. 


GUS OSTENSON of the Camas 
mill, Chairman of the Golf Com- 
mittee, displays the awards. Carl 
Fahlstrom received the cup for 
winning the Managers’ Tourna- 


ment (No. 3). 


“Camas Paper Wraps the 
World,” was the slogan of the 
Paper Festival. Here in No. 4 
is one of the floats in the parade. 


A foursome in the Inter-Mill 
Golf Tournament, left to right, 
H. A. ZIRBEL of West Linn; 
BILL OLSON of Camas; DAN 
PHILLIPS of Longview Fibre 
Co.; and ART EBELING of the 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Port- 
land (No. 5). 


Another foursome in the Inter- 
Mill Tournament, left to right, 
C. ODOMS, Camas; B. Mobley, 
Western Waved Paper Co., Port- 
land; ED GILLIGAN, Longview 
Fibre Co.; and W. LITTLE, West 
Linn (No. 6). 


No. 7, left to right, GLEN 
SCHARBACK, West Linn; HOW- 
ARD HALL, Western Waxed Pa- 
per Co., Portland; BOB RUS- 
SELL, Camas; and DAN 
VAUGHAN, Longview Fibre Co. 


No. 8, left to right, JACK 
BARRY, West Linn; BUD RUND- 
QUIST, Camas; JIM GILLIGAN, 
Longview Fibre Co.; and AL 
BERG, Western Waxed Paper 
Co., Portland. 


Dancing at the Governor’s Ball, 
(No. 9) Mr. and Mrs. VIC 
GAULT. Mr. Gault is Personnel 
Supervisor at Camas; No. 10, 
Mr. and Mrs. BILLY WELSH. 
Mr. Welsh is from the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation offices in 
San Francisco; and No. 11, Mr. 
and Mrs. JACK ROBERTSON of 
Camas. Mr. Robertson is Safety 
Supervisor of the Camas mill. 
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“WE USE CZ PRODUCTS” was the slogan on the paper flower 
decked float of West Camas which took first prize in the Community 
Division of the Paper Festival Parade. 


tury. The seventh, and final float in the 
Pageant of Paper, was an exact replica of 
an early American paper mill. 

Floats entered in the parade were dec- 
orated largely with paper and pulp prod- 
ucts, lending a cheery note with bright 
and contrasting colors. Participants in the 
Procession including bands, floats and 
marchers swelled the parade into a paper 
display two miles long. An automobile 
covered with thousands of white paper 
flowers won first prize in the community 
division. It was entered by West Camas. 


Crown Presents Park to City 


@ One of the highlights of the Paper 
Festival was on Friday afternoon at the 
governor’s dedicatory ceremonies of the 
new city hall and library. J. E. Hanny, 
mill manager, presented a gift to the city 
of Camas from the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. It was a deed to a 3.85-acre 
tract of land for a ball park. Mayor Hor- 
ace J. Woodworth received the deed on 
behalf of the city of Camas and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the commun- 
ity for the paper company’s gift. 

Following his introduction by Mayor 
Woodworth to several hundred people at 
the gathering, Governor Clarence D. 
Martin formally dedicated the $73,000 
new city hall-library. He congratulated 
Camas on building this fine new commun- 
ity building without a cent of state or 
federal aid, which is indicative of a city 
well “nourished” with important indus- 
tries. 


Governor’s Banquet 

@ Friday evening was highlighted by 
the Governor’s Banquet at the Nora Self 
hall where a congenial audience wel- 
comed Governor Martin’s address of the 
evening. The paper motif was carried out 
in all table decorations and a carnival 
spirit reigned as Toastmaster W. D. “‘Bil- 
ly” Welsh from San Francisco intro- 
duced the visiting dignitaries from Port- 
land, Vancouver, Camas and surrounding 
territories. 

Mayor Woodworth of Camas greeted 
all the visitors and expressed his con- 
fidence that the city would thrive and 
grow in proportion to its industries. 

A musical program preceeded the gov- 
ernor’s introduction. His address ex- 
pressed the theme that was so prevalent 
during the entire festival—the spirit of 
unity and cooperation. He congratulated 
the Camas citizens on bringing industries 
and employment into the community and 
remarked that the state realizes that it 
must encourage industry. The Governor 
is particularly interested in young people 
and advised them to discard the philos- 
ophy of “let George do it.” He stressed 
the thought that “the banquet is over. 
People must put their shoulders to the 
wheel and make their contributions even 
if it entails the sweat of their brows.” 

Trained young people are needed 
everywhere—at home  first—contends 


Governor Martin, but “too many young 
people are training to be generals. What 
we need is more privates.” 


His closing thought brought rounds of 
applause: “Sell your community to your- 
self. If you do that there’s plenty of work 
to be done.” 

The banquet was followed by the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball at which Governor Martin 
and Queen Papyrus (Sally Stenehjem) 
led the grand march. Clyde Johnson, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, was chairman of 
the dance committee. 

Two golf turnaments were played 
among paper industry contentestants; 
both were played at the Orchard Hills 
golf links on July 27. With a score of 
289, a four-man team of Crown Willam- 
ette Golf Association won the Paper Fes- 
tival turnament. This match was entered 
by teams from Western Wax Paper Com- 
pany of Portland; Longview Fibre Com- 
pany of Longview and the Crown Will- 
amette Paper Company of Oregon City. 


Carl Fahlstrom Wins Golf Cup 


@ The other match was played between 
seven managers of four pulp and paper 
mills visiting the paper festival. Carl 
Fahlstrom, assistant manager of the 
Longview Fibre Company won the gold- 
cup trophy, and George Charters was 
runner-up. 

The outboard motorboat races in Lake 
Lackamas, adjacent to Camas, with some 
of the Northwest’s leading racing drivers 
taking part was a spectacular attraction 
of the festival. Several local entrants also 
participated. 

No fees were collected for most of the 
attractions, admission being free to all 
having a Paper Festival button which 
sold for 25c. 


The Three Day Program 


The program for the three-day Camas 
Paper Festival, July 25, 26 and 27th, 
started off with the Coronation of Queen 
Papyrus on Thursday evening, July 25th. 
This ceremony was followed by the Coro- 
nation Ball in the high school gym- 
nasium. 

Friday was a big day with the Junior 
Coronation at 9 a. m. Maxine Miller 
Junior Shotwell were elected Junior 
Queen and King for the Festival. The 
Junior Parade scheduled for Friday 
morning was incorporated with the major 
parade on Saturday. From 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 





The QUEEN of the CAMAS PAPER FESTIVAL and her court, left to right, Princesses VALASKA LEA, 
MARGARET BRUMMIT, QUEEN PAPYRUS (Sally Stenehjem), PRINCESSES BETTIE STRAIN and 
ALBERTA JACKSON ; 7 + In the contest to select the queen of the festival Miss Stenehjem was the 
candidate of the Camas local of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
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pany Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration held open house at the big mill 
in Camas. 

The afternoon was also featured by 
the dedication of the new City Hall and 
Library and the presentation of the 4-acre 
park to the city by J. E. Hanny, manager 
of the Camas mill, in behalf of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. A softball turn- 
ament closed the afternoon's events. 

e evening included the Governor’s 
Banquet and the Governor’s Ball. The 
mill held open house from 7 to 9 p. m. 

Saturday morning the visitors inspect- 
ed the mill from 9 until 12 noon. The 
softball turnament continued. At noon 
the golf tournament started and at 1 
p.m. the Festival Parade started. At 3 
p.m. outboard motorbat races got under 
way at Lake Lackamas. At 8 p.m. the 
softball playoffs were staged and at 9:30 
Pp. m. two dances were under way, one, an 
old-time dance and the other, a modern 
dance. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration at Camas provided guides and 





escorts to accommodate guests interested 
in viewing the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. On July 26th, 1899 guests went 
through the pulp and paper mill in small 
groups of ten thus affording them indi- 
vidual attention and enlightenment. On 
Saturday there were 1264 guests who 
viewed the plants—making a total of 
3,163 visitors to the Camas mill in two 
days. 


Visitors at the Camas Mill 


@ During the Camas, Washington, 
Paper Festival, July 25-27th, 3,163 
visitors from 26 states inspected the 
largest specialty paper mill in the 
world, the pulp and paper mill of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 

ose taking advantage of the 
company’s Open House came from 
far and wide as will be seen from 
the following registration list: 


Number State or County 
10 New York 
9 Wisconsin 





Dr. Charles C. Smith 
Friday Banquet Speaker 


@ Dr. Charles Copeland Smith will 
be the speaker at the final banquet 
of the 1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI, 
Friday evening, August 23rd, ac- 
cording to an announcement by G. 
S. Brazeau, general convention 
chairman. 


@ Dr. Smith, an Englishman by 
birth, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, England, and 
holds a Ph. D. degree from that in- 
stitution. He is a citizen of the 
United States and has resided here 
since 1919. He has successively been 
minister, sociologist, economist, au- 
thor, radio commentator and lec- 
turer. 

Dr. Smith also served in the 
World War, and received the King’s 
Medal and the thanks of Parliament 
for establishing and supervising war 
relief work on the Isle of Man. He 
is one of the oldest and best known 
broadcasters in the Mid-West, and 
with Billy Hay he started the Radio 
Round Table. For many years he 
wrote a daily column for the Chi- 
cago Daily News on social subjects. 

In his various positions Dr. Smith 
has contacted important industrial 
plants in all parts of the middle 
west. He is a staunch devotee of 
the principles and objectives of 
American business and industry. 

During the past few years there 
has been a steady and ever-increas- 
ing demand for Dr. Smith’s services 


as a speaker. He has addressed 
large groups of executives and pro- 
fessional men throughout the coun- 
try, and has been the principal 
speaker before such important au- 
diences as those attending the an- 
nual conventions of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Sheboygan, the Indiana Education 
Association at Fort Wayne, the an- 
nual Farm-City meeting in Fond- 
du-Lac, Wis. 

Dr. Smith has given talks before 
community gatherings, trade asso- 
ciations, service clubs, foremen’s 
groups, womens’ organizations, and 
college and high school assemblies 
in most of the large cities of the 
middle west. 


Heinie Ostenson 
Takes Vacation 


@ ‘“Heinie” Ostenson, paper mill super- 
intendent for the Camas mill of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation went on 
his vacation August 4th. 


Ecuador Uses Camas 
Kraft Envelopes 


@ Stewart H. Laurie of Camas, Wash- 
ington, was pleasantly surprised recently 
to receive a card from Quito, Ecuador, 
enclosed in an envelope made of 25- 
pound machine glazed Crown Willamette 
kraft. He recognized it by the charac- 
teristic stripe. The card was sent in reply 
to Mr. Laurie’s letter to radio station 
HCJB, “The Voice of the Andes,”’ say- 
ing that he had heard a certain short 
wave broadcast. 
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9 Ohio 
13 Kansas 
18 Nebraska 
Montana 
15 Iowa 
3 Missouri 
11 Minnesota 
7 Illinois 
8 Idaho 
9 South Dakota 
8 Michigan 
5 Indiana 
4 North Carolina 
2 Nevada 
3 Oklahoma 
4 Kentucky 
4 Pennsylvania 
1 Colorado 
1 Canada 
57 California 
2,059 Washington 
857 Oregon 
1 Tennessee 
28 Unidentified 
3,143 Mill Visitors 


Camas Mill Employs High 
School, College Students 


@ Each summer the Camas mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
provides temporary work for a large 
number of high school and college stu- 
dents. 

This year the number is larger than 
ever before due to the new wage agree- 
ment granting all employees a week’s va- 
cation with pay. The 175 high school 
and college students working at Camas 
this summer are filling in while the reg- 
ular employees take their vacations 
which are equivalent of 40 men working 
full time the year ’round. } 

The students fill in by taking jobs at 
the bottom of the ladder in each de- 
partment and the regular employees not 
on vacation move up a notch. 

The furnishing of summertime jobs to 
high school and college students greatly 
benefits the community and also provides 
the mill with semi-skilled men later on 
for a number of the boys obtain per- 
manent jobs at the mill when their 
schooling is completed. 


Millards Visit 
San Francisco Fair 


@ Paul Millard, finishing supervisor at 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, accompanied by his family left 
Camas August 3 for San Francisco where 
they plan visiting their daughter, Eileen 
Millard. Miss Millard is one of the two 
hostesses at the Crown Zellerbach exhibit 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair on 
Treasure Island. 

The family will return to Camas about 
August 13 by way of the Redwood High- 


way. 
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Foxboro Appoints 
Northwest Representatives 


@ The Foxboro Company, of Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of record- 
ing and controlling instruments, com- 
pleted arrangements on August Ist for 
the. Bumstead-Woolford organization of 
Seattle and Portland to represent its in- 
terests in the Pacific Northwest. 

Harry B. Brooks, western district man- 
ager of the Foxboro Company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, made the 
following comments in announcing the 
appointment: 

“In selecting the Bumstead-Woo!ford 
organization to represent the Foxboro 
Company, we are placing at the service 
of all instrument users in the Pacific 
Northwest and especially the users of 
instruments in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the facilities of one of the best 
equipped and highly recognized organ- 
izations now operating in the region. 

“The Foxboro Company has long 
been appreciative of its responsibilities to 
customers in providing prompt service 
and authoritative recommendations on 
instrument problems, and has endeav- 
ored always to promptly strengthen its 
field facilities in proportion to the grow- 
ing demand for Foxboro instruments. 
We feel an important forward step has 
been made to the advantage of both Fox- 
boro customers and the Foxboro Com- 
pany in arranging for Bumstead-Wool- 
ford to represent us. 

“Offices of the Bumstead-Woolford or- 
ganization will be maintained in the 1411 
Fourth Avenue Building in Seattle and 
in the Lewis Building in Portland. Two 
highly trained and specialized instrument 
men will devote practically all of their 
time to the sale of Foxboro instruments, 
in addition to the further manpower of 
the organization which will be available 
in rendering service to Foxboro custom- 
ers.” 

In addition to the manufacture of a 
standard line of recording and control- 
ling instruments, the Foxboro Company 





produces a number of special instru- 
ments for the pulp and paper indus- 
try including the Foxboro pulp cooking 
control; the Foxboro pulp grinder con- 
trol; the Foxboro Verigraph moisture 
control, the Foxboro sulphur and lime 
burning control, specific gravity control, 
pulp consistency control, dryer control 
and the Foxboro pneumatic loading con- 
trol. 


Bumstead-Woolford recently were en- 
trusted with the responsibility of group- 
ing the activities in the Northwest of 
several nationally known manufacturers. 
These activities will be centered in two 
divisions, one involving heavy equipment 
and the other light apparatus. The heavy 
equipment division will include Riley 
boilers and fuel burning equipment, M. 
W. Kellogg digesters and special piping, 
Permutit water treatment apparatus and 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff rubber lined and 
abrasion resisting hydro-seal pumps. 

The light equipment division will in- 
clude Foxboro instruments and control- 
lers, Hays combustion meters and con- 
trollers, Roto tube cleaners and Vulcan 
soot blowers. 


Dale Bumstead is familiar to the 
Northwest through his activities of the 
past ten years in the sale of boiler and 
process equipment to the pulp and paper 
industry. 


O. H. Woolford was connected for the 
past fourteen years with an important 
Eastern manufacturer of water treatment 
and instrument equipment. The respec- 
tive experiences of these men, one closely 
identified with problems concerning the 
industries of the Pacific Northwest, and 
the other identified with the problems of 
concern to the manufacturer should en- 
able the pulp and paper industry to 
more effectively utilize the engineering, 
design and manufacturing facilities of 
the manufacturers represented by Bum- 


stead-Woolford. 





Delevanti Working 
In Camas Laboratory 


@ Cyril Delevanti of Los Angeles is 
spending the summer working in the 
Central Technical Laboratory of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, 
Washington, after having received his 
master’s degree upon completion of two 
years’ work at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Delevanti’s thesis for his master’s 
was “Friction of Paper Stock Against 
Moving Surfaces.” This Fall he will re- 
turn to the Institute for further work 
toward a doctorate. 


Puget Sound Produced 
42,333 Tons in Five Months 


@ The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company reports unbleached sulphite 
pulp production by its two mills total- 
ing 42,333 tons in the first five months 
of 1940. 


Production of unbleached sulphite to- 
taled 11,507 tons in May, of which 8,791 
tons was produced by the Bellingham 
mill and 2,716 tons by the Anacortes 
plant. 

Sales and shipments of pulp during 
May totaled 11,646 tons, compared with 
production of 11,507 tons, indicating a 
net reduction in inventory of 139 tons. 


Saving Paper 


@ “London’s bus and tramcar passen- 
gers could save 15 tons of paper for the 
nation per week,” says The World's Pa- 
per Trade Review. “They could do it by 


putting in clean used tickets in the spe- 
cial bin on every vehicle provided for 
the purpose.’ 


’ 





DALE BUMSTEAD, Represent- O. H. WOOLFORD, Represent- HARRY B. BROOKS, Western 
District Manager, Foxboro 
Company, San Francisco. 


ing Foxboro in the Northwest. 


ing Foxboro in the Northwest. 
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HANDLING COSTS 
REDUCED 


Modern methods of handling materials me- 
chanically have been effective in keeping pro- 
duction costs at a minimum in pulp and paper 
mills . . . to successfully meet keen compe- 
tition. Jeffrey offers more than sixty years 
of experience in adapting a complete line of 
material handling and reduction equipment 
to pulp and paper problems. We can provide 
every possible advantage of mechanized 
handling methods and operations. 
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Illustrations show how Jeffrey enters into the pulp and paper 
picture as far as handling and reduction equipment is concerned. . ? 2 
Jeffrey can assure you sound engineering, attention to pro- 


visions for future plant expansion, and rugged equipment 
thoroughly developed and tested . . . yard conveyors (port- 
able or fixed; also stackers and barge unloaders)—haul-ups 
—apron and belt conveyors—spirals—elevators—electric vi- 
brating feeders—constant weigh feeders—re-chippers—bark 
shredders—screenings grinders—salt cake crushers. 


Vv 
LATEST CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


BERG EVANS CHAIN CO. 


1729 First Ave. South 116 S. W. Pine St. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
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Planning Council Opposed 
To Locking Up Cascade Resources 


@ The National Park Service has recom- 
mended that some 3,000,000 acres in the 
Cascade Mountains in Washington be 
placed in a National Park or Parks. A 
bill has also been introduced in the 
House giving the President authority 
through official proclamation to set aside 
National Recreational Areas to be man- 
aged by the National Park Service. Un- 
der such an act the Cascades might be 
locked up. 

In order to ascertain the resources of 
the Cascades and what they mean to the 
state, the State Planning Council of 
which B. H. Kizer is chairman, some 
months ago undertook an inquiry into 
the kind, amount and utilization of the 
resources of the Cascade mountains in 
Washington. 

The results of this study have just 
been made public. The committee started 
its report with this statement: 


Multiple Use Principle 


@ “We of the Far West who are study- 
ing the right use of our natural resources 
are now working in the light of a new 
concept of that use. It is called multiple 
use. The pioneer, seeing literally no end 
to the vast wealth of resources in sight, 
was of necessity forced to be content with 
a single use in order to open up a new 
country. If that resource were a river, 
he might deepen it for navigation; he 
might dam it for power or for flood con- 
trol, or divert it for irrigation or domes- 
tic use, although in doing so he might 
effectively prevent several other uses for 
all of which, under a study of the river 
as a whole, there might be ample oppor- 
tunity. If the resource were a forest, he 
was willing to cut it down as fast and 
completely as possible although uses for 
grazing, for recreation, for wild life, for 
water storage, or for future crops of for- 
est products might be largely or wholly 
prevented. If it were agricultural land, 
economic conditions compelled him to 
adopt a method of single crop exploita- 
tion that destroyed its fertility and ex- 
posed it to further destruction by wind 
and water erosion. 

“But lately we have come to realize 
that many uses alike of streams, forests 
and soil exist side by side. More, we 
are learning that many of these uses can 
either be applied so destructively as 
swiftly to exhaust the possibilities of fur- 
ther usefulness, or can be carried out so 
constructively that the resource is kept 
permanently in usefulness and in balance 
with nature’s self-renewing powers. 


Real Conservation 


@ “In the face of the destructive single 
use program of the past, conservation, as 
it was first presented to our country, 
meant a locking up of surplus resources 
for the use of future generations. That, 
however, was but a temporary phase. For 
nearly a generation men have been grow- 
ing into a realization that true conserva- 
tion means not prohibition of use, but 
rather right use, the use that provides 
for a permanent yield of the richly var- 
ied bounties of nature. The nation-wide 


establishing of planning agencies—muni- 
cipal, state, regional and national—is a 
recognition of this new concept of the 


learn to plan for such multiple use, the 
multiple use principle; for, unless men 
easier more primitive type of the single 
use will prevail. 

“In pursuance of this multiple use pro- 
gram the Washington State Planning 
Council entered upon the study of the 
Cascade Mountains area. What are the 
different uses of this area? How may 
these uses be correlated, harmonized and 
developed, not merely for the benefit of 
this present generation, but on a basis 
of their permanent use by the people? 


The Cascade Forests 


@ The report then discusses various Cas- 
cade Mountain resources in detail. In 
discussing the forests the report says: 

“The principle of sustained yield cut- 
ting of forest resources, upon which more 
than one-half our state’s industrial em- 
ployment depends, is now generally recog- 
nized as a needed practice if this basic 
resource is to hold its place in the state’s 
economy. To lock up a timbered area 
and not use mature trees is an economic 
loss, for trees are a crop that ripen and 
then slowly decay if not cut and used. 
True, it is wise to preserve outstanding 
examples of forests or even groves con- 
taining exceptional specimens of Doug- 
las fir, cedar, hemlock, pine or other 
native species. This has already been 
done in Mount Rainier National Park 
and the newly established Olympic Na- 
tional Park. Within our national forests 
this practice is already followed, as il- 
lustrated by the Mather Memorial Park- 
way and other reservations. 

“In western Washington, particualrly 
where moisture and climatic conditions 
combine so favorably, most species, if 
properly managed, will grow to com- 
mercial size within a period of approxi- 
mately fifty years. Harvesting mature 
trees need not destroy immature trees nor 
despoil the landscape for recreational or 
other uses. Cutting of trees that have 
passed through their period of maximum 
yearly growth will provide sun and mois- 
ture needed by the younger trees. Eco- 
nomic waste in forestry can come fully 
as much in not cutting a tree when ma- 
ture as by wastefully destroying trees not 
ready for cutting. 

“Timber within the Cascades is sufh- 
cient to provide a yearly sustained yield 
cut of approximately 650,000,000 board 
feet,* roughly 16 per cent of the average 
annual cut of the entire state since 1929. 

“With the constant decrease of private- 
ly owned timber and with the trend of 
industrial development toward the pro- 
cessing of the entire forest product as 
opposed to the exporting of the rough 
lumber, economic returns from the sus- 
tained yield of the Cascade forests will 
be increased many fold.” 





*United States Forest Service, Region Six. 


Forest Service Policy 


@ The report quotes at length from U. 
S. Forest Service literature which ex- 
plains the policies of the Forest Service 
on the use of lands under its jurisdiction. 
The Forest Service permits use of such 
lands under regulation and direction, or 
so far as the forest lands are concerned, 
the “national forests” (quoting the re- 
port) “are operated on the principle of 


multiple use. Within one ranger district 
of approximately 225,000 acres may be 
found dual use of the forage resources 
by wild life and domestic stock; the cut- 
ting of timber by local ranchers as well 
as by lumbermen; utilization of water 
for power, irrigation and municipal pur- 
poses; prospecting and mining; trapping, 
hunting and fishing; recreational use of 
public camp grounds, summer homes and 
resorts. The actual areas of use may 
overlap or where, for instance, recreation 
is recognized as the highest use a district 
may be set aside solely for this purpose, 
and in some cases not even private con- 
cessionaires are allowed. However, it 
should be recognized that even in such 
areas mining cannot be prohibited.” 


The Timber Stand in the 
Cascades 


@ The report contains detailed informa- 
tion regarding the timber stands in the 
various National Forests. The following 
table indicates the sustained yield possi- 
bilities in the various national forests in 
the Cascades of Washington and the ac- 
tual annual cut for the past three years. 


Sustained Yield in National Forests 
Cascade Mountains Study—State of 











Washington 
In million feet B. M. 

Approx. 

Annual 

Opera- Sustained 

Forest tions Yield 
0 ee sae: 13 ta: 17 
ons 1 275 to 300 
zc ier 3 175 to 190 
Snoqualmie _ ~ 125 to 145 
Wenatchee ___ 1 20 to 25 
WE, oo 11 610. to 677 
Annual Cut for Past 
3 Years* 

Forest 1937 1938 1939 
ee 52 13 
Columbia ere. 2 7 
Mt. Baker _.._....... 40 49 49 
Snoqualmie -....... 68 45 62 
Wenatchee 2 5 5 
ae 2. ee 115 136 
Source: United States Forest Service, Region 


1X. 

Tabulations in the report estimate the 
total stand of National Forest and Coun- 
ty timber as follows: 

Mt. Baker National Forest, 
000,000 feet. 

Snoqualmie National Forest, 15,855,- 
000,000 feet. 

Columbia National Forest, 23,353,000,- 
000 feet. 

P Chelan National Forest, 5,593,000,000 
eet. 

Wenatchee National Forest, 4,725,000,- 
000 feet. 

Total, 66,467,000,000 feet. 


16,941,- 


Recommendations 


@ The Washington State Planning 
Council in its Cascade Mountains Study 
makes the following recommendations: 
“1. That the natural resources of the 
Cascade Mountains be developed further 
and managed on the multiple use prin- 
ciple so as to provide in an orderly man- 
ner needed raw materials and recreational 
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areas for the people of Washington and 
the Nation. 

“2. That no additional lands of the 
Cascade Mountains be converted into use 
as a national park. 


“3. That the people of the state be 
consulted and their prevailing sentiment 
be respected in considering and deciding 
upon any change in federal control or 
operation of any of the lands within the 
national forests. 

“4. That the timber, both privately 
and publicly owned, be operated under 
proper forest management on a perma- 
nent yield basis, thus providing a con- 
tinuous supply of lumber, pulp, plastics 
and other merchantable forest products. 


“5. That county, state, federal and pri- 
vate agencies cooperate in making a de- 
tailed and comprehensive survey of the 
minerals of the Cascades. Furthermore, 
that prospecting and mining should con- 
tinue and be encouraged. 


Fred Armbruster Now 
Associated With Dow 
Chemical 


@ Fred R. Armbruster became associat- 
ed with the Great Western Division of 
The Dow Chemical Company on August 
Ist as assistant to Earl G. Thompson, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mr. 
Thompson. 

“The merger of the Great Western 
Electrochemical Company of Pittsburg, 
California, with The Dow Chemical 
Company of Midland, Michigan, early 
in 1939,” said Mr. Thompson, “greatly 
expanded the number of products avail- 
able to the pulp and paper industry on 
the Pacific Coast by adding those made 
by The Dow Chemical Company to the 
chemicals produced and sold in this re- 
gion for many years by the Great West- 
ern Electrochemical Company.” 


“In order to provide a more complete 
service to the pulp and paper mills on 
the West Coast, we have added Mr. Arm- 
bruster to our organization. We believe 
his training and experience in the in- 
dustry will be helpful to the mills in con- 
nection with the use of Dow chemical 
products. His headquarters will be in 
our Seattle office, 1201 Textile Tower.” 


Great Western’s products for the pulp 
and paper industry include chlorine, zinc 
hydrosulphate, sulphur dioxide and am- 
monia. The principal Dow Chemical 
Company products for the pulp and pa- 
per mills, now sold and serviced on the 
Pacific Coast by the Great Western Divi- 
sion, are methyl cellulose, ethyl cellulose 
and Dowicide. 

Mr. Armbruster graduated from the 
University of Washington in Seattle in 
March, 1934, with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in chemical engineering. 
During his college career he worked 
summers in the bleached _ sulphite 
pulp mill of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany at Everett, Washington. Upon his 
graduation he went to work for the Pulp 
Division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company at Longview, Washington, in 
the research department. For the next 
year he worked on special cooking prob- 
lems. Then followed several months in 
the statistical branch of the technical 
control department. He installed the 
British standard testing equipment in 
connection with physical testing of pulp. 
In the fall of 1935 Mr. Armbruster be- 
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“6. That county, state and federal 
governments and private agencies cooper- 
ate in constructing roads within the Cas- 
cades not only for recreational travel but 
also to make accessible forest, mineral 
and other resources, and to connect the 
several sections of the state. 

“7. That grazing areas be left open 
for the use of domestic animals under 
proper supervision and control. 

“8. That the multiple use principle be 
applied to the water resources and that 
they be conserved and equitably appor- 
tioned for storage, irrigation, electric 
power, domestic use, industrial use and 
other uses. 

“9. That the wild life be judiciously 
managed by state and federal agencies so 
as to contribute to the economic and 
esthetic well-being of the people of the 
state and to provide recreation for all. 

“10. That public and private agencies 
cooperate in building recreational facili- 
ties to meet general public demands.” 





gan work as a project chemist for Weyer- 
haeuser and remained in that capacity 
until September 1, 1937. 

On that date he became assistant sul- 
phite superintendent for the Powell River 
Company at Powell River, B. C., and it 
was this position he left on August Ist 
of this year to become associated with 
the Great Western Division, The Dow 
Chemical Company. 

Fred Armbruster was raised in the 
pulp industry. His father, G. J. Arm- 
bruster, is general superintendent of the 
Soundview Pulp Company’s 500 tons per 
day bleached sulphite pulp mill at Ev- 
erett, Washington, a position he has 
held since the first unit was completed in 
June of 1930. 

Earl G. Thompson, whom Fred Arm- 
bruster will assist, has been in charge of 
Great Western’s service and development 
work in the Pacific Northwest since Sep- 
tember, 1929. He has been active in the 
pulp and paper industry, is a member 
of TAPPI and served as the Pacific Sec- 


tion’s secretary-treasurer. Mr. Thompson 


FRED R. ARMBRUSTER, 
Joins The Dow Chemical 
Company 


Harold Wall 


Back From Vacation 

@ Harold Wall, chief chemist for Long- 
view Fibre Company of Longview, Wash- 
ington, returned from a two-week vaca- 
tion August 5. He spent most of his va- 
cation time in Spokane and Seattle. 


Hedberg Takes 


Eastern Vacation 

@ Frank Hedberg, shift foreman at the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s 
mill in Bellingham, returned the end of 
June from a three weeks’ trip through 
the Middle West. He was accompanied 
by his wife and son Richard. The Hed- 
bergs picked up a new car in Detroit and 
then spent several days around the Great 
Lakes before returning by way of Yel- 
lowstone Park. Mr. Hedberg reported 
much rain in contrast to the extreme 
dryness around Puget Sound. 


is chairman of the registration commit- 
tee for the Fall Meeting of National 
TAPPI being held in Seattle this month. 

Headquarters for the Great Western 
Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
are at 9 Main Street in San Francisco 
and the company’s large plant and re- 
search laboratories are located at Pitts- 
burg, Callfornia. 


Forest Service Contributes 


To Counties Support 

@ “The State of Washington will re- 
ceive $124,273.90 as its share of the for- 
est service’s gross receipts for the fiscal 
year 1939,” states regional forester Lyle 
F. Watts. “This money is distributed to 
the counties in which the national forests 
are located. The Olympic forest heads 
the list of revenue producers in Wash- 
ington with $46,883.75. Jefferson county 
gets $21,487 of this; Clallam county, 
$15,063; Grays Harbor county, $5,125; 
Mason county, $5,209. The Mount Baker 
forest is second. From its receipts, $27,- 
343 will be distributed to Skagit, Sno- 
homish and Whatcom counties. 

“The greater part of the receipts comes 
from the sale of timber, and the timber 
in private ownership as a rule separates 
national forest timber from the market,” 
says Watts. “Forest service sales will 
probably make up a small part only of 
the state’s production until more private 
holdings are cut out. Logging on the 
national forests has increased from the 
low point in 1932 when the state received 
$48,462, but has not yet surpassed the 
$167,779 which the counties received in 
1929. Increased volume of sales is ex- 
pected, and the national forest acreage in 
a county should be the source of sub- 
stantial revenue. 

“In addition to the 25 per cent which 
is distributed to the counties, 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts is spent on roads 
and trails. The counties would ordinarily 
be obliged to pay for this. The amount 
of the forest highway funds allotted to 
the state in lieu of taxes for the current 
fiscal year is $459,360. Protection of the 
national forests in Washington cost 
$821,000 in 1939—that is another item 
which would ordinarily be paid from lo- 
cal sources. Directly and indirectly,” said 
Warts, “the national forests do a good 
deal toward the support of local govern- 
ment units.” 
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SCENIC OREGON — The beauty of Oregon’s and Washington’s scenery 
trayed by this photo-montage on the wall of the Heathman Hotel coffee shop in Portland, 8 
by 17 feet in size ’ * The scenic points are, from left to right, top row, Multnomah Falls, 
Columbia River Highway; Spirit Lake and Mount St. Helens in southern Washington; Vista 


Tells Experiences Selling 
Paper in South Africa 


@ Selling citrus wrap over a territory in 
South Africa that required him to travel 
45,000 miles in two years, frequently 
fording crocodile-infested rivers with his 
automobile, was an interesting interlude 
for George Runyan, San Francisco, who 
recently rejoined the sales department of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. But 
George told the boys at the quarterly stag 
dinner of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
recently that he was content to be back 
in the United States. 





And George also interested his audi- 
ence by pointing out that fruit pests in 
South Africa are not put down by spray 
guns or fly swatters. “Elephants, baboons 
and hippos are the growers’ worst pests,” 
he pointed out. 

A herd of 125 elephants destroyed 
thousands of orange trees in the Sun- 
days river valley fruit belt near Port 
Elizabeth by breaking off branches with 
their trunks,” said George. “Part of the 
herd was shot, and the growers now in- 
geniously pile tons of cull fruit along 
river banks near the orange groves. The 
surviving elephants are content to eat 


is effectively por- 


cull oranges and leave the trees alone. 

“Because they are brainy, baboons are 
the worst current pests in orange groves,” 
George related. “These baboons descend 
upon an orchard in families of fifty, post 
an experienced sentry even in a high tree 
and go to work on the oranges—gen- 
erally taking one bite from an orange 
and tossing it away. 

“These baboons fear even the smallest 
boy, have no fear of women. Sentries 
raise no outcry when women or girls 
enter the groves, even though they may 
be disguised in men’s clothing. Likewise 
they can easily detect a man, even though 








"Courtesy of the Heathman Hotel, 


House at Crown Point overlooking Columbia Gorge, Oregon; Timberline Lodge on the 
slopes of Mount Hood, Oregon ’ ’ ‘ The bottom row, left to right, View of the Oregon Coast 
from Otter Crest; Oregon Coast Highway bridge frames Heceta Head promontory; Sunset 
on Cannon Beach, Oregon; and, skier on Mount Hood, Oregon. . 


he enter the groves disguised in women’s 
clothing. And woe betide the sentry 
that makes a mistake—for the tribe rips 
him to pieces. It seems it isn’t safe to 
make a monkey out of a baboon.” 

The world’s largest orange grove is 
located at Zebedellia, Transvaal, where 
approximately 2,250,000 cases of oranges 
are picked from 556,000 trees annually, 
George related. 

He also tells of visiting the largest 
grapefruit grove in the world in Mozam- 
bique province, Portuguese East Africa, 
where one firm harvests grapefruit from 
35,000 trees. 


“While hippos do not bother orange 
groves, they come into adjoining corn- 
fields and mow down what they do not 
eat with their steam-shovel mouths,” said 
George, who let it be known he will take 
future looks at wild animals through the 
cages and woven wire at Fleischacker 


Zoo. , 


Adams Takes 


Vacation 

@ C. R. Adams, auditor for Longview 
Fibre Company, started his vacation the 
first Monday in August. 


Easy On the 

Eyes 

@ This phrase is usually associated with 
pretty girls but when W. R. Barber, tech- 
nical director of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, uses it he means the shade of 
gray in which the rooms of the Central 
Technical Laboratory at Camas are fin- 
ished. 

After much experimenting the labor- 
atory men at Camas selected this particu- 
lar shade, a dark pearl gray containing 
some blue pigment, as the most restful on 
the eyes. 
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Chemical Derivatives of Lignin 


by J. H. PEDERSEN* and H. K. BENSON* 


HE availability of the total 

solids of sulfite waste liquor 

in thousand-ton lots, as the re- 
sult of commercial enterprise, en- 
hances the interest in the chemical 
possibilities of its chief constituent, 
lignin. This investigation was un- 
dertaken to ascertain first the pro- 
cedure necessary to make the lignin 
in the total solids of sulfite waste 
liquor readily reactive for other lig- 
nin products, and second to com- 
pare it in this respect with lignin 
isolated from wood or still contained 
in wood. If a situation did aris: 
where chlorolignin was of commer- 
cial value it would be important to 
know if one could produce a chloro- 
lignin from waste liquor which was 
identical to that produced from 
isolated lignins or directly from 
wood. If such were the case the 
sulfite waste liquor would be the 
logical source of raw material due 
to its availability and low cost. 

A companion investigation of the 
preparation of nitrolignin will be 
reported in a later issue. The raw 
materials were the same, viz. (1) 
isolated lignin; (2) sulfite waste 
liquor; and (3) hemlock wood. 


Historical Review 


@ Heuser and Sieber’ studied the 
chlorination of spruce wood. 
Through determination of the hy- 
drochloric acid formed they ascer- 
tained the quantitative course of the 
process. They isolated the chlori- 
nated product by extracting with al- 
cohol, concentrating the alcoholic 
solution and pouring into ice water. 

Powell and Whittaker? suspended 
10 grams of finely powdered lignin 
in 80 cc. of carbon tetrachloride 
through which a slow stream of 
chlorine was passed. The color of 
the suspended material changed 
from dark brown to red while much 
hydrochloric acid was evolved. The 
mixture was filtered and the residue 
thoroughly washed. The chlorinat- 
ed product was dissolved in acetone 
and precipitated with hydrochloric 
‘Mss copy of Chemistry of Lignin by Walter 

M. Fuchs, State College, Pa., p. 127 (1936). 


"Powell, W. J. and Whittaker, H. Trans. Lon- 
don Chem. Soc., Part. I, 125: 357 (1924). 


*Present address, Union Oil Company of Cal. 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

**Professor of Chemical Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


Engineering, 


Abstract 


The chlorine derivatives of butanol: 


lignin, sulfite waste liquor and wood, 
showed certain differences in chlor- 
ine content but almost identical 
properties. Chlorination did not re- 
move the sulfonic acid group. Chlore- 
lignin from sulfite waste liquor was 
best prepared by first removing the 
sulfonic acid radical by causic fusion, 


acid and dried at a low temperature. 
They described the product as a 
brick-red solid, soluble in cold alka- 
lies, and capable of being reprecipi- 
tated by the addition of dilute acid. 
The reprecipitated substance seemed 
to have a lower chlorine content 
than the original. 

Phillips' very carefully isolated 
lignin from corncobs with a 2 per 
cent alcoholic sodium hydroxide so- 
lution; this method being held least 
likely to cause a change in constitu- 
tion. The method of Powell and 
Whittaker was used for chlorination 
and their results confirmed. 

The process of chlorination is be- 
lieved to be one of substitution or 
addition, or probably a combination 
of both. The reactions may be rep- 
resented thus: 

RH + Cl, = RCI + HCl 
RCH = CHR’ + Cl, = 
RCHCI-CHCIR’ 

The second reaction may proceed 
further, accompanied by the split- 

ting off of hydrochloric acid. 

Waentig® states that the reaction 
between chlorine and lignified fibers 
is exothermic, the heat liberated 
amounting to between 120 and 150 
calories per gram. The consumption 
of halogen, according to one inves- 
tigator, is a function of time, con- 
centration, nature of medium, and 
acidity of medium. 

Kress and Voigtman* studied 
chloro-lignin in connection with the 
chlorination of Mitscherlich sulfite 
pulp. They prepared the substance 
from isolated lignin in the same 
manner as Powell and Whittaker. 
In addition, water was also used as a 
chlorinating medium. The water- 
chlorinated material was found to 
be more soluble than that produced 
in carbon tetrachloride, but had a 
lower chlorine content. Mitscher- 


lich sulfite blowoff liquor was dia- 
lyzed in a parchment paper bag for 


two weeks, evaporated to a thick 
liquid, and dried in air. Ligno-sul- 
fonic acid was thus isolated and sub- 
sequently chlorinated in both car- 
bon tetrachloride and water. The 
effect of difference in chlorinating 
medium was again noticed, and the 
chlorinated ligno-sulfonic acids 
were found, in general, to be more 
soluble than the corresponding 
products from lignin. The possibil- 
ity of chlorination, both on a ben- 
zene ring and a side chain was men- 
tioned, as well as the contingency of 
selective chlorination in the two 
solvents, thus accounting for the 
differences in properties. 

Arnold, Simmonds and Curran® 
chlorinated long-leaf pine wood in 
an aqueous medium, extracted their 
product with alcohol, concentrated 
the solution, and precipitated chlo- 
rolignin by pouring into 10 volumes 
of water. In this matter they ob- 
tained 30 grams of a light buff-col- 
ored powder from the treatment of 
about 1 kilogram of wood. The 
product had no melting point, but 
noticeable decomposition occurred 
at 140° C. It had a chlorine con- 
tent of 14.2 per cent and was soluble 
in alkaline solutions, alcohol, ace- 
tone, glacial acetic acid, fusel oil, 
ethyl acetate, dioxane and benzalde- 
hyde. In carbon tetrachloride, chlo- 
roform, ether and glycerol, how- 
ever, it was only very slightly 
soluble. 


Methods and Procedure 


@ The analyses of the starting ma- 
terials (except wood) are given in 
Table I. The solubility of the ma- 
terials is given in Table II. For 
analysis the materials were first air- 
dried and then desiccated over- 
night. 

All chlorinations were carried out 
by finely pulverizing the lignin sub- 
stances, suspending in carbon tetra- 
chloride (10 grams per 200 cc.) and 
chlorinating with a moderate stream 
of dry chlorine gas. All materials 
to be chlorinated, as well as their 
products, were insoluble in carbon 


8Waentig, P. Z. angew Chem 41:493 (1928); 
CA 22: 4804 (1928) 

‘Kress, O. and Voigtman, E. H. Paper Trade 
J. 97: 29 (Oct. 17, 1933). 

‘Arnold, G. C., Simmonds, F. A., and Curran, 
C. E. Paper Trade J. 107: 32 (Sept. 8, 
1938). 
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Table I. Analyses of Starting Materials 








Calcium Desulfonated 
Butanol Ligno- Calcium 

Lignin Raylig Sulfonate Ligno-Sulfonate 

Color. Brown Dark Brown Brown Grayish-brown 
Per Cent Ash. 3.5 18.0 19.7 12.8 
Per Cent Calcium. “ 7.0 8.3 4.7 
Per Cent Sulfur-. 5.8 4.0 2.4 

Table II. Solubilities of Starting Materials 
Calcium Desulfonated 
Butanol ligno- Calcium Ligno- 
Solvent. Lignin Raylig Sulfonate Sulfonate 
Weer | VS SOL INSOL 
OS. ee VS SOL SOL VS 

SS. INSOL SOL SOL INSOL 
Ethyl Alcohol __...__....... FS INSOL INSOL INSOL 
a, FS INSOL INSOL INSOL 
C Tetrachloride INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
Glacial Acetic Acid... SOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
OS ee eee INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
Ethyl Acetate SS INSOL INSOL INSOL 
OS es INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
Di-ethyl Ether _..________. . INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
Chloroform _......._.....-- . INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 

tetrachloride. The chlorine was in-  rinated calcium _ligno-sulfonate, 


troduced throughout the suspension 
by means of a small glass manifold, 
thereby both thoroughly agitating 
the suspension and efficiently dis- 
tributing the chlorine. 

In the cases of both the butanol 
lignin and the substances from sul- 
fite waste liquor, it was noted that 
previous to chlorination they floated 
on top of the carbon tetrachloride. 
After the introduction of chlorine, 
however, they became heavier and 
sank to the bottom. Due to this pe- 
culiarity, it was possible to attain a 
very complete separation of chlo- 
rinated product from unchlorinated 
material and other impurities by me- 
chanical means. This method of 
separation could also be applied to 
the product extracted from chlori- 
nated wood. 

The chlorine content of the prod- 
ucts was measured by weighing out 
0.5 gram samples and refluxing for 
5 hours with 20 cc. of 1:1 nitric acid 
and an excess of 0.1 normal silver 
nitrate solution. The excess silver 
nitrate was then titrated with stand- 
ard potassium thiocyanate solution, 
using ferric alum indicator. The sil- 
ver nitrate solution was standard- 
ized against pure sodium chloride 
with a sodium chromate solution in- 
dicator. The thiocyanate was then 
standardized against the silver ni- 
trate in a nitric acid medium, ferric 
alum serving as the indicator. This 
method was used by Arnold, Sim- 
mons and Curran in their work on 
chlorination of lignin, and, accord- 
ing to them, had been tried in con- 
junction with the Forest Products 
Laboratory method and compared 
very favorably. 

It was questionable, however, 
whether this method would give 
true results when refluxed with chlo- 


which contained soluble sulfonic 
radicals. Accordingly, a sample of 
calcium ligno-sulfonate was treated 
with nitric acid and an excess of 
standard silver nitrate solution in 
the same manner as with the deter- 
mination of chlorine. On_ back- 
titrating, only a very small amount 
of silver nitrate was found to have 
been consumed. A correction was 
thus applied to the determinations, 
but even if omitted, the error would 
not have been serious. 

All determinations, as was previ- 
ously brought out, were conducted 
on materials which had been thor- 
oughly washed, air-dried and desic- 
cated overnight. Oven-drying was 
avoided, due to the susceptibility of 
the chlorinated lignins to overheat- 
ing. 

With butanol lignin, the proce- 
dure was as follows: 10 grams of 
butanol lignin were suspended in 
200 cc. of carbon tetrachloride and 
chlorinated. For about 20 minutes 
an exothermic reaction took place 
and, considerable heat was evolved. 
During chlorination, the color of 
the suspension changed from a dark 
brown to red. After chlorination 
was believed complete, as indicated 
by heat of reaction, the unchlorinat- 
ed material and impurities were re- 
moved from the top of the solution. 
The chlorinated lignin was filtered 
off, washed with carbon tetrachlo. 
ride, and air-dried. It was then thor- 
oughly washed with distilled water 
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and again air-dried. The product 
thus obtained was an orange-brown 
powder with a chlorine content of 
26.0 per cent and left no residue on 
ignition. Solubility tests checked 
with those given in the literature. 

Since it was desired to obtain a 
fully chiorinated product, it was de- 
cided to repulverize the product 
thus obtained and rechlorinate it. If 
this process be repeated several 
times, one should ultimately reach a 
point where further treatment would 
increase the chlorine content by 
only a negligible amount. Accord- 
ingly, this rechlorination process 
was carried out for 5 periods of 1 
hour each with repulverizing be- 
tween chlorinations. Samples were 
taken at the end of each, washed, 
air-dried, desiccated overnight, and 
the chloriné content determined. 
For butanol lignin the following re- 
sults are tabulated in Table ITI. 

It can be seen that but little in- 
crease was obtained by this proce- 
dure and that after 4 hours the in- 
crease was inappreciable. This treat- 
ment seemed to have an effect on 
the color of the product; however, 
the final substance (5 hours) being 
a lighter orange-brown than the first 
product. As a result of this inves- 
tigation, all chlorinated butanol lig- 
nin analyzed and tested was pre- 
pared by this procedure, with a total 
of 5 pulverizations and chlorina- 
tions. 

The same identical procedure as 
described for butanol lignin was 
then applied to the calcium ligno- 
sulfonate extracted from the waste 
liquor as previously described. The 
resulting product was considerably 
different in appearance from chlo- 
rinated butanol lignin, being a much 
darker shade of orange-brown. In 
this case, determinations of chlorine 
content after each chlorination were 
not attempted; complete chlorinat- 
ing being assumed after 5 treat- 
ments as above. The difference in 
the two products extended further 
than mere physical appearance, 
however; this material containing 
only 17.5 per cent chlorine while 
having an ash content of 13.8 per 
cent. The percentages of calcium 
and sulfur were slightly lower than 
in the calcium ligno-sulfonate, but 
due to the increased weight caused 


(Continued on page 70) 





Table III. Effect of Repulverizing and Rechlorinating Butanol Lignin 


Number of Pulverizations 
and Cholorinations 


2 
5 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


TAPPI’S Pacific Section 
Is Eleven Years Old 


Formally organized on June 22, 1929, the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI has devoted its efforts toward the improvement of its 
members and of the mills and allied industries for whom 
they work—over 200 papers have been presented at Pacific 


Section meetings. 


HE Pacific Section of TAPPI is of- 

ficially eleven years old this year. 

Young as it is it has done much for 
the improvement of the industry in the 
region and also nationally. 

During these eleven years TAPPI has 
been active in providing educational ma- 
terial and open forums for discussions of 
the industry’s problems. 

A check of the records shows that 
more than 200 papers have been pre- 


sented at TAPPI meetings on the Pa- 


cific Coast. These papers cover a broad 
range of subjects and dealt with them 
from the practical and theoretical view- 
points. Besides these papers there have 
been a large number of talks not written 
and published. Educational moving pic- 
tures have been shown very frequently, 
usually to inform the men concerning 
some allied industry. The informal dis- 
cussions have been countless. 

The list of subjects covered by the 
papers would indicate that an oppor- 
tunity has been provided for all in the 
industry to obtain a large amount of 
useful information. 

In 1935 when the dinner meetings were 
inaugurated and TAPPI began meeting 
monthly from October through May, 
with the exception of December, empha- 
sis was placed upon interesting the 
younger men in the industry. The estab- 
lishment of the Sibley Award in 1939, 
siving $50 for the best paper presented 
by a younger mill man at a dinner meet- 
ing, has further stimulated the interest 
of the fellows on their way up. It has 
shown them that the Pacific Section is 
interested in assisting in improving their 
value to their mills and to themselves. 

In these eleven years the industry has 
gone through several periods of depres- 
shown them that the Pacific Section is 
tained its programs and the attendance 
at its meetings. 

The value of the work done to the 
industry in this region and to the men 
themselves cannot be calculated but the 
record of the work done proves the 
service has been very great. 


Movement Started in 1928 


@ In July of 1928 there were 37 mem- 
bers of the national organization on the 
Pacific Coast and three corporate mem- 
bers, the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany and the Zellerbach Corporation. 

Today the membership of the Pacific 
Section is around 100 men. 

For some time prior to the Fall of 
1928 there had been discussion about 
the forming of a Pacific Coast Section 
of TAPPI but no action was taken. The 
idea crystallized into a meeting on Oc- 
tober 26, 1928. Dr. H. K. Benson, execu- 


tive officer of the Department of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Engineering of the 


University of Washington, took a leading 
part in planning a Pacific Coast organi- 
zation and late in September issued a 
call for a meeting in October. 

It was a one-day gathering in the Col- 
lege of Forestry Building at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Dr. Benson was 
chairman of the committee which plan- 
ned the meeting and serving with him 
were: Professor B. L. Grondal of the 
College of Forestry, Dean Vernon Mc- 
Kenzie of the School of Journalism, Otto 
C. Schoenwerk and A. H. B. Jordan. 

Approximately 100 men attended this 
first meeting on October 26, 1928. The 
purpose of the meeting was stated to 
be “Discussion of the cooperation of the 
industry with educational and research 
institutions.”” The following papers were 
presented: 

“Reforestation as a Means of Pulp- 
wood Supply,” by Professor J. L. Alex- 
ander of the College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington; ‘Taxation as Re- 
lated to a Reforestation Policy,” by Pro- 
fessor B. P. Kirkland of the College of 
Forestry; “Logging Waste for Pulp- 
wood,” by Allen H. Hodgson of the 
U. S. Forest Service; ‘Sawmill Waste 
for Pulpwood and Fuel,’ by Colonel W. 
B. Greeley, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; ‘“The Cooking 
of Douglas Fir with Sulphite Acid,” by 
Professor W. L. Beuschlein, Department 
of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 
University of Washington; “Heat Bal- 
ance in the Recovery Room of a Pacific 
Coast Sulphate Mill,” by C. R. P. Cash, 
Cascade Paper Company, Tacoma. 

“Mill Control,” by Dr. E. R. Richter 
of the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, Port Alice, B. C.; “Mill Re- 
search,” by Vance Edwardes; ‘Steam Ac- 
cumulators,” by Professor B. T. McMinn, 
College of Engineering, University of 
Washington; ‘Radio Control of Moisture 
Content of Paper,” by A. V. Eastman of 
the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, University of Washington; ‘The 
Relation of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory to the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry,” by Clark C. Heritage, chief, Sec- 
tion of Pulp and Paper, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; “Training Schools,” by David B. 
Davies, manager, Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company, Shelton, Washington. 

Atfer the program of papers and the 
discussion another meeting was held to 
discuss the formation of a permanent 
organization. Dr. Benson served as chair- 
man. The general sentiment favored 
some kind of a technical organization 
on the Pacific Coast. No objections were 
voiced. B. T. McBain, an officer of 
TAPPI, said that correspondence with 
the members of the executive committee 
of TAPPI showed all but one in favor of 
a Pacific Coast Section and the one not 
heard from was in Europe. 


A resolution was passed to proceed 
with an organization. The resolution 
read as follows: “Resolved, That the 
chairman be authorized to invite each 
of the operating mills to designate a 
representative to serve on a committee to 
work out plans for future meetings and 
conferences of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast.” Dr. H. 
K. Benson, as chairman, sent out the 
invitations shortly thereafter. 


Next Meeting in January 


@ In response to these invitations twelve 
men met at the New Washington Hotel 
on January 12, 1929, and unanimously 
went on record in favor of a Pacific 
Section of TAPPI, ‘framed a resolution 
setting forth their view and dispatched it 
to R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treasurer 
of TAPPI in New York. The men pres- 
ent sought to widen the basis for mem- 
bership in TAPPI by amending the by- 
laws of the national body. e resolu- 
tion passed unanimously, read: 

“Resolved, That with the adoption of 
the following amendment to the by-laws 
of TAPPI that a Pacific Coast branch 
of TAPPI would best meet the needs of 
the industry, and that TAPPI would be 
immediately approached to ascertain the 
opinions of its western members and, if 
favorable, to form such a branch.” 

The supplementary amendment sug- 
gested read as follows: “Any person 
working in the pulp or paper or associ- 
ated industries who has insufficient quali- 
fications for associate or full membership 
may become a junior member, but must 
apply for an associate membership as 
soon as his qualification permits.” 

Present at the meeting in Seattle Jan- 
uary 12, 1929, were: Robert H. Scanlon 
and Robert Bell-Irving of the Powell 
River Company; E. P. Brennan of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Woodfibre, B. C.; F. C. Brew- 
er, Shaffer Box Company, Tacoma; 
Ralph Reid, St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon; Myron 
Black, Inland Empire Paper Company, 
Millwood, Washington; Robert Bundy, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Port Angeles; 
C, B. Everitt, Fidalgo Pulp Manufactur- 
ing Co., Anacortes, Washington; Erik 
Ekholm, San Juan Pulp Manufacturing 
Company, Bellingham; William Breiten- 
bach, Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shel- 
ton; B. T. McBain, Northwestern Pulp 
and Paper Co., Portland; and Dr. H. K. 
Benson of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Coast Section Approved and 
Organized 
@ At the annual meeting of TAPPI 
in New York February 19-21st, 1929, the 
executive committee instructed and au- 
thorized Secretary Macdonald to make 
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the trip to the Pacific Coast as soon as 
possible to arrange for the formation of 
the Pacific Section. 

On March 4th Secretary Macdonald 
wrote Dr. Benson and outlined the plans 
for the Pacific Section and its relation- 
ship to the national organization. 

Actual organization of the Pacific Sec- 
tion took place on Saturday evening, 
June 22, 1929, at New Washington Hotel 
in Seattle. Thirty-three men took part 
and after hearing an outline of the work 
of the Technical Association by R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary - treasurer, elected 
officers to serve until the Fall meeting. 

The first officers of the Pacific Section 
were: C. R. P. Cash, Cascade Paper Com- 
pany, Tacoma, chairman; R. M. DeCew, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Sumner, vice- 
chairman; Dr. Benson, executive 
officer, Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, secretary-treasurer. 

A. H. Hooker, Jr., of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Tacoma, was 
elected to take charge of memberhsip 
work. Professor W. L. Beuschlein of the 
University of Washington served as tem- 
porary chairman of this meeting in the 
absence of Dr. Benson. 

One of those in attendance at the 
organization meeting was W. G. Mc- 
Naughton, engineer for the News Print 
Service Bureau and a past secretary- 
treasurer of TAPPI. Mr. McNaughton 
said in part: 

“T think it would be well for the local 
Coast association to include mechanical 
engineers and cost accountants in its 
membership. The small section should 
seek to broaden its membership for the 
greater benefits which may be derived 
thereby. It should include everyone who 
has an interest in the general subject of 
pulp and paper manufacture. 

“There is a valuable advantage in the 
three-fold viewpoint coming from the 
combined view of the chemist, the engi- 
neer and the cost man. There is a bene- 
fit in meeting and knowing each other.” 


Mr. Hooker suggested that a general 
policy of “welcome to our meetings” be 
adopted by the Pacific Section and that 
everyone interested in the work of the 
section should be encouraged to attend. 
The suggestion met with general ap- 
proval and has been the definite policy 
of the Pacific Section ever since. 

Present at the meeting when the Pa- 
cific Section was organized besides Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. McNaughton were 
the following men: 


R. M. DeCew, Fibreboard Products, 












Inc., Sumner; Harry Andrews, Powell 
River Company, Powell River, B. C.; 
Charles Newhall, chemical engineer, Se- 
attle; Myron Black, Inland Empire Paper 
Company, Millwood, Washington; L. S. 
Henry, International Paper Company, 
Vornerbrook, Newfoundland. 

W. L. Beuschlein, University of Wash- 
ington; C. R. P. Cash, Cascade Paper 
Company, Tacoma; Albert H. Hooker, 
Jr., Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Tacoma; Harold T. Fretz, Cascade Pa- 
per Company, Tacoma; B. T. Winiecki, 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, Shel- 
ton; K. F. Vaughan, Seattle; Sigurd Nor- 
man, Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company, 
Newberg, Oregon; B. T. McBain, Port- 
land. 

L. R. Wood, Uionn Bag & Paper 
Power Corp., Tacoma; A. S. Hooper, 
Cascade Paper Company, Tacoma; D. E. 
Cousins, Union Bag & Paper Power Cor- 
poration, Tacoma; Henry Foss, Tacoma; 
A. H. Lundberg, G. D. Jenssen Com- 
pany, Seattle; R. A. Sipes, Shaffer Box 
Co., Tacoma; George Forrester, Cascade 
Paper Company, Tacoma. 

Ralph Shaffer, Shaffer Box Company, 
Tacoma; T. L. Dunbar, Chemipulp 
Process, Inc., Watertown, N. Y.; C. N. 
Cone, I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle; John 
Tershin, Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Oregon City, Oregon; A. J. Rosen- 
garten, Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, Tacoma; E. R. Murphy, Portland; 
J. A. Flynn, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, Tacoma; A. M. Cadigan, Rai- 
nier Pulp & Paper Company, Shelton; 
A. W. Berggren, Shaffer Box Company, 
Tacoma; R. B. Hansen, Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company, Shelton; and, Carl 
Potkze, Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, 
Shelton. 


The First Fall Meeting 


@ The first meeting of the Pacific Sec- 
tion after its organization in June of 
1929 was held on Saturday, October 5, 
1929, at the Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma. 
P. H. Glatfelter, president of TAPPI 
came to Tacoma for the meeting. Mr. 
Glatfelter addressed the group and 
stressed the work of TAPPI as an aid to 
each man in his everyday work. He 
urged the new section to work closely 
with the national organization on tech- 
nical matters. 

An election of officers was held and 
Robert S. Wertheimer, resident manager 
of the Longview Fibre Company, Long- 
view, was chosen as chairman for the en- 
suing year. Ralph Reid, chief chemist, 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, St. 
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Helens, Oregon, was elected vice-chair- 
man; and, Dr. H. K. Benson, executive 
officer of the Department of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, was reelected secre- 
tary. Seventy-seven men were present to 
hear the program of technical papers. 
The titles of these papers and the names 
of the men presenting them appear un- 
der the complete list of papers farther 
on 








At the banquet the orchestra broke 
into familiar songs and everyone joined 
in the singing. Someone remarked, 
“Well, that settles it. You can just bet 
this Pacific Coast section is organized 
and on the march.” 


Meetings in 1930 


@ The Spring meeting of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI was held at the Hotel 
Monticello in Longview on April 5, 1930. 
Twelve papers were presented and the 
mills in Longview were visited. Chair- 
man R. S. Wertheimer, in commenting 
upon the large attendance and spirit of 
the meeting, said in part, “This Spring 
meeting of the Pacific Section has ap- 
parently been enjoyed by everyone, and 
I am sure that we have all benefitted by 
being here. These gatherings provide 
an, occasion for the people in the indus- 
try here on the Pacific Coast to get to- 
gether, to meet one another, to talk over 
the common problems which we all have. 

“A great many of our problems are 
solvable,” said Mr. Wertheimer, “only 
through the application of existing equip- 
ment. We therefore are more than glad 
to have the esuipment and supply men 
with us at these meetings, to draw from 
their specialized experience and know- 
ledge. We welcome the consultants, a 
group of men with broad background 
of practical experience. 

“Everyone who comes to a meeting 
of this kind contributes something to 
it. It cannot be otherwise. It is a case 
of give and receive, to the mutual bene- 
fit of giver and taker.” 

The late M. W. Wertheimer, chairman 
of the board of the Longview Fibre 
Company and of the Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Company in Wisconsin, was pres- 
ent at this meeting and spoke on the 
need for technically trained but practical 
operating men. He said the old rule- 
of-thumb operator was being supplanted 
by the trained man who knew why he 
did the things necessary to his job. This 
trend, said Mr. Wertheimer, will greatly 
benefit the industry, raising it to new 
heights of efficiency. 





The BEGINNING of the PACIFIC SECTION OF TAPPI ; + + This picture was taken at the first gather- 
ing of pulp and paper men on the Pacific Coast, on October 26, 1928, at Anderson Hall, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, Seattle + + + Out of this meeting, a one-day session, developed 
the Pacific Section. 
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THE FIRST MEETING of the Pacific Section after organization was completed was held at the Win- 
throp Hotel in Tacoma on October 5th, 1929 + + +s Some of the those who were present appear in the 
above photograph 7 +» + How many do you recognize? 


@ The Fall Meeting of TAPPI was held 
at the Multnomah Hotel in Portland, 
Oregon, on October 11, 1930. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was the presence of 
Max A. Krimmel, assistant director of 
laboratories for the Hammermill Paper 
Company at Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
president of TAPPI. Another promi- 
nent guest was B. W. Scribner, head of 
the paper section of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Krimmel further outlined the 
work of National TAPPI and explained 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the Pacific Section as the officers viewed 
them. Mr. Scribner outlined the work 
of the Bureau of Standards and ex- 
plained its desire to work with the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Various committee reports were heard 
on education, patents, equipment, bleach- 
ing, acid pulping and fibrous raw ma- 
terials. 

Officers were elected and C. W. Mor- 
den, president of the Morden Machines 
Company of Portland, was chosen as 
chairman. Prior to entering the equip- 
ment manufacturing business, Mr. Mor- 
den served for a number of years as 
vice-president of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company. 

Harry Andrews of the Powell River 
Company, Powell River, B. C., was 
elected vice-chairman and Myron W. 
Black, Inland Empire Paper Company, 
Millwood, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


In 1931 


@ The Spring meeting of the Pacific 
Section was held on April 18th and 
19th, 1931, at the Hotel Monte Cristo, 
Everett, Washington. Chairman Morden 
rounded up so many papers that for the 
first time two sessions had to be held 
concurrently, a pulp section and a paper 
section on Saturday morning. In the 
afternoon a short combined session was 
held and then the group visited the Ev- 
erett Pulp & Paper Company and the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
mills. On Sunday the men were guests 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company at Big Four Inn, the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company furnishing the 
picnic lunch. 

Dr. Carl E. Curran, chief, Section of 
Pulp & Paper, U. S. Forest Products 


Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, was a 
visitor and spoke on “A Review of Cur- 
rent Research at the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory.” Another prominent 
speaker was R. B. Wolf. Manager of the 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Longview, who spoke on 
“Three Phase Bleaching as Applied to 
Western Wood.” Approximately 150 
men were present. 


@ The 1931 Fall meeting was held at 
Powell River, B. C., on October 23rd. 
Highlights of the meeting were a visit 
to the Lois River dam and power plant 
of the Powell River Company, a trip 
through the big newsprint mill, a talk 
on the puropse of TAPPI by R. Bell- 
Irving, resident manager of Powell River 
and a member of the national executive 
committee of TAPPI, and the presenta- 
tion of a gavel to the Pacific Section 
chairman in behalf of the national or- 
ganization. 

In presenting the gavel to retiring 
Chairman C. W. Morden, Mr. Bell-Irving 
said, “I wish to take this opportunity 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
to assure the Pacific Coast Section that 
we, TAPPI, the parent body, are greatly 
interested in their progress; that we wish 
them every success, and that in further 
recognition of their establishment, I have 
been asked, on behalf of Mr. Krimmel 
and the Executive Committee, to present 
to your chairman this gavel, which we 
hope you will see fit to use as your of- 
ficial emblem of authority, and which 
we would ask you to pass on from each 
chairman to the succeeding chairman as 
he enters office.” 

Mr. Morden then presented the gavel 
to Ralph B. Hansen, technical director 
of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview, who had been 
elected chairman of the Pacific Section 
earlier. 

It was voted at this meeting to have 
three vice-chairmen as regional represent- 
atives of the Pacific Section. Harry 
Andrews, chief chemist of the Powell 
River Company; James P. V. Fagan, 
assistant superintendent of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company, Ev- 
erett; and Ray Schadt, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company, Oregon City, were the 


three vice-chairmen elected. E. G. Drew, 
Pacific Coast representative of the J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corporation, Portland, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


The 1932 Meetings 


@ Portland was again the meeting place 
of the Pacific Section and May 6th and 
7th, 1932, was the date. The May issue 
of Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry in 
reporting the events of the meeting, said 
in part: 

“From every standpoint the meeting 
marked a mighty step forward for the 
Pacific Section. The whole thing went 
off like clockwork. The papers were 
well selected, the attendance was excel- 
lent, the entertainment was varied, the 
spirit of good fellowship was better than 
ever and—a good time was had by all. 
Two days of education, of relaxation 
from the old grind, two days of divi- 
dends in life for those who attended. 
Section Chairman Ralph Hansen gets a 
lot of credit. He handled the gavel like 
a veteran and kept things moving. Ray 
Smythe, general chairman in charge of 
the meeting, deserves a lot of credit for 
a very thorough organization of events.” 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was a paper by the late A. D. “Dad” 
Wood, superintendent of the Shaffer 
Box Company’s sulphite pulp mill en- 
titled, “You Can’t Prove It on the 
Blackboard,” which dealt with the per- 
plexing problem of the superintendent 
to record definitely some practices known 
in the mind to be distinctly worthwhile. 
“Dad” Wood plead for understanding 
of the other fellow and cited examples 
from his own broad experience to prove 
the fact that while two plus two make 
four on the blackboard they add up 
differently when the human equasion is 
involved, 

Although the depression was in full 
swing and the pulp mills were battling 
low-priced foreign pulp and the paper 
mills were short of orders, the Pacific 
Section marched on, continuing to pro- 
vide interesting and instructive meetings. 


@ The Fall meeting in 1932 came off 
as scheduled on September 21st and 


22nd at the New Washington Hotel in 
The depression’s effects were 


Seattle. 
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You ... the user of rubber belting 
and hose . . . you are the judge of 
rubber performance. So to meet 
your standards, every Pioneer pro- 
duction operation is geared to de- 
liver to you long life, low production 
cost, and minimum waste time. 
Knowing your needs and building 
to meet them clinches performance. 
For proof of such service within your 


industry, talk to your Pioneer fac- 





tory representative. 
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up; then heat and pressure vulcanizes the belt into ready-to-perform condition. 
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shown by the presentation of two pa- 
pers, “General Economic Outlook for 
the Pulp Industry,” by R. B. Wolf, man- 
ager, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, and, “The Effect of De- 
preciated Exchanges,” by Ralph Shaffer, 
president of the Shaffer Box Company, 
Tacoma. 

Chairman Ralph Hansen was unani- 
mously reelected and Ray Schadt, in 
charge of technical control for the Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, was elected vice-chairman. 
A. S. Quinn of the Stebbins Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. The plan 
of regional vice-chairman adopted the 
year before was dropped in favor of an 
Executive Committee with the two extra 
members besides the officers chosen with 
thought to geographic distribution of 
TAPPI work and interest. 

Notice was taken of the increasing at- 
tendance of wives and it was suggested 
that at future meetings more ladies be 
encouraged to come and participate in 
programs especially planned for them. 


Still Larger Meetings in 1933 


@ “In a year of business depression, in 
the midst of a period of crisis, when one 
might logically expect members to stick 
close to their knitting at home, the Pa- 
cific Section meeting brought forth a 
larger turnout than ever before in the 
history of the western organization,” said 
this journal’s May number. 

At this meeting on May Sth and 6th 
in the Monticello Hotel, Longview, the 
announcement was made that TAPPI 
planned to hold its 1934 Fall Meeting 
on the Pacific Coast. The Pacific Section 
promptly voted to tender a formal invi- 
tation to the National organization. 

For the Fall meeting of 1933 the Pa- 
cific Section went back to the Hotel 
Winthrop in Tacoma, where the first 
meeting had been held after organiza- 
tion in 1929. 

Allan Abrams, technical director of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin, and president of 
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TAPPI, was a guest. He reminded the 
Pacific Section that it was the first sec- 
tion of TAPPI and that since its for- 
mation four more had been organized. 
Mr. Abrams told how slight had been 
the effect of the depression on TAPPI’s 
membership and he spoke in detail on 
the work being done by the national 
organization. 

Lawrence Killam, president of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., was elected 
chairman of the Pacific Section; Myron 
Black, technical director of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company, Millwood, was 
named vice-chairman; and, A. S. Quinn, 
Pacific Coast manager for the Stebbins 
Engineering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer at the insistent demand of the 
members. 


The First National Meeting 
© The Pacific Section did not break its 


stride because of the National Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI, scheduled for September 
in Portland, but went right ahead with 
its regular Spring meeting. The Olym- 
pic Hotel in Seattle was the place and 
the dates were April 6th and 7th. 

The meeting was featured by unusu- 
ally long discussions on wood, chippers, 
limestone, circulating systems and stain- 
less steels. 

H. Robert Heuer, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Longview Mill Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
had been appointed general chairman of 
the Fall Meeting and he made a pre- 
liminary report. 

The four days, September 10th 
through the 13th, were busy ones at the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland for the 
National Fall Meeting of TAPPI was in 
progress. Approximately 500 men and 
women were present from all over the 
continent to take part in the first meeting 
of the national organization on the West 
Coast, a little more than five years after 
the Pacific Section had been formed. 

Many of these from other parts of the 
country were making their first trip to the 





Pacific Northwest. They came, they saw 
and they were impressed with the forest 


resources, the mills and the men and 
women who live in this corner of the 
country. 


The trip into the woods provided by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
which enabled the guests to witness log- 
ging operations in the big timber, was 
one of the highlights still talked about. 
The special train from Chicago will never 
be forgotten by those who were fortunate 
enough to be on board, and the old 
western stagecoach which met the special 
lent that: extra touch. 

Clark C. Heritage was president of 
TAPPI and he took back with him a 
ten-gallon hat full of memories of a 
most enjoyable and educational meeting. 

The names of those who made the 
1934 National Fall Meeeting a great suc- 
cess should not be forgotten. Besides 
General Chairman H. Robert Heuer ot 
Longview, they were: 

Administration, Walter S. Hodges, pa- 
per mill supplies, of Portland; arrange- 
ments, John E. Hasler, Portland; re- 
ception, H. A. “Gob” Des Marais, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., Portland, (‘‘Gob” 
is again in charge of the reception com- 
mittee for the 1940 meeting in Seattle) ; 
mill visits, A. G. “Buff” Natwick, as- 
sistant manager of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas. 

Program, Raymond S. Hatch, research 
director, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Portland; entertainment, Fred AI- 
sop, Van Waters & Rogers, Portland; 
golf and recreation, S. C. Rasmussen, 
Portland. 

Railroad and transportation, G. S. Bra- 
zeau, chairman, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Chicago; and 
C. H. Champion, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York; H. J. Skinner, Skinner & 
Sherman, Boston; Ray Smythe (western 
chairman), Portland; Miss Helen U. 
Kiely, American Writing Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; and Allan Abrams, tech- 
nical director, Marathon Paper Mills Co.., 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 


Chairmen of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 





C. R. P. CASH, Chairman 
1929 


R. S. WERTHEIMER, Chairman 
1929-1930 


Cc. W. MORDEN, Chairman 
1930-1931 
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RALPH HANSEN, Chairman 
1931-1933 (Deceased) 


Portland; 
Natwick, 


Publicity, Ray Smythe, 
ladies program, Mrs. A. G. 
Camas, Washington. 

At the Portland meeting new officers 
were elected. Myron W. Black, vice- 
chairman, was moved up to serve as 
chairman. Mr. Black is technical di- 
rector for the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, Millwood, Washington. Wil- 
liam R. Barber, who is now technical 
director of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, and then a member of 
the technical control department, was 
chosen as first vice-chairman. Leo S. 
Burdon, manager of the Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett, Washington, was 
elected second vice-chairman. Walter S. 
Hodges, a former purchasing agent for 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
and in the pulp and paper mill supply 
business in Portland, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Combine Meetings with 
Superintendents 


@ In the Spring of 1935 the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI and the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association held 
their first joint meeting. The place was 
the Multnomah Hotel in Portland and 
the time was May 10th and 11th. 

The May number of Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry said, “Numerous super- 
intendents and technical men were heard 
to remark that this joint meeting had 
developed more interesting and more 
valuable discussion of operating prob- 
lems than had any previous meeting on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

Albert Bankus, vice-president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and a 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of TAPPI, in a letter read by 
Past Chairman C. W. Morden, compli- 
mented the men on holding a joint meet- 
ing. Mr. Bankus said, among other 
points, that, “It seems strange to me now 
that for so long we divided the group of 
men represented in this meeting into 
what we call ‘practical men’ and 
‘theorists’! Perhaps this division was 
right at one time and perhaps there 
have been changes in both groups. Cer- 
tainly we have passed the time when 
operating men will argue that they alone 
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are entitled to be described as ‘practical’, 
and at the same time it is likely that no 
technical man will claim a place in the 
industry unless he can demonstrate that 
he is also a ‘practical’ man. 

“Besides the value of working together 
in the individual mills, I think the pro- 
gram of meeting together promises an- 
other distinct value. When the operat- 
ing men who present the problems and 
must use the answers, meet with the 
technical men who study the problems 
and offer thé answers, I feel that the 
meeting itself, without losing the neces- 
sary features of good fellowship and en- 
tentinment, is bound to emphasize the ser- 
ious business which brings the two groups 
together.” 





Dinner Meetings Inaugurated 


@ The first dinner meeting of the Pa- 
cific Section was arranged by W. R. 
Barber, as first vice-chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section, and was held at the Crown 
Willamette Inn in Camas on July 25, 
1935. About 65 men attended. 


@ The Fall meeting was staged on Oc- 
tober 25th and 26th at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel in Seattle. The work of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, was outlined by John 
Strange, assistant executive secretary. 

William R. Barber was elected chair- 
man of the Pacific Section, Carl Fahl- 
strom, vice-chairman, and Earl G. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. At the 
time of his election Mr. Barber was 
technical supervisor of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Cam- 
as. Mr. Fahlstrom was technical super- 
intendent of the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview. Mr. Thompson, who 
handled the meeting in Seattle as general 
chairman, was Pacific Northwest repre- 
sentative for the Great Western Electro- 
chemical Company. 

Myron Black, the retiring chairman, 
was named a member of the Executive 
Committee as was Andrea- Christenson, 
technical supervisor for the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company. 

National secretary-treasurer, Ronald G. 
Macdonald, was a guest and he spoke 
on the obiectives of TAPPI. They are, 
said Mr. Macdonald: 


TAPPI Objectives 


To further the application of the sci- 
ences. 

To promote investigation, research and 
the interchange of ideas. 

To promote education in the science 
and practice of pulp and paper manu- 
facture. 

To arrange for the collection and dis- 
semination of information and the pre- 
sentation, discussion and publication of 
papers. 

To provide fundamental technical 
standards for the use of the industry. 

The Technical Association endeavors 
to carry out these objectives through the 
organized joint action of its 1,300 mem- 
bers, all contributing to the common 
good. 


Regional Dinner Meetings Start 


@ The first full year’s program of re- 
gional dinner meetings was inaugurated 
with a dinner in Portland, Oregon, on 
January 28, 1936. Chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section, W. R. Barber, instituted the 
dinner meeting plan in order to expand 
the service of the Pacific Section to a 
larger number of men, to a great many 


who could not get away from the mill 
long enough to attend a two-day session 
at some distant point, and also to en- 
courage the younger men in the industry 
to take part in TAPPI’s activities. 

The plan proved a success from the 
beginning in achieving its objectives. The 
second meeting was held in Everett on 
February 4, 1936, and the third dinner 
meeting in Port Angeles on March 3rd. 
The evening of March 24th another din- 
ner meeting was held in Portland at the 
Multnomah Hotel, and on April 7th a 
dinner was held at the Hotel Olympian 
in Olympia, Washington. This latter 
meeting devoted its program to a sympos- 
ium on bleaching and produced a long 
discussion. 

The second joint meeting of TAPPI 
and the Superintendents occurred on 
June 5th and 6th, 1936, at the Hotel 
Monticello in Longview, Washington. 
This was a success from every standpoint, 
as was the first joint meeting the year 
before. 

In the Fall of 1936 the dinner meet- 
ings were resumed with the first one being 
held at Everett on October 6th. A two- 
day meeting was called for November 
6th and 7th in Portland. It was at this 
meeting that the present policy of one 
two-day meeting annually be held jointly 
with the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents Association in the Spring and that 
all other meetings of TAPPI be dinner 
meetings, was formally adopted. The de- 
cision was the outgrowth of the belief that 
the two associations were holding an ex- 
cess of two-day meetings and that, as 
far as TAPPI was concerned, the dinner 
meetings had proved highly successful in 
assisting a larger group of men and the 
former policy of two two-day meetings 
a year in addition to the dinner meetings 
was obsolete. 

Carl Falhstrom, then technical super- 
intendent and who is now assistant man- 
ager of the Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, was elected chairman of the 
Pacific Section. George H. McGregor, 
then technical director and now super- 
intendent of the Longview Mill, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview, was elected vice-chair- 
man; and, Earl G. Thompson, Pacific 
Northwest representative for the Great 
Western Electrochemical Company, Se- 
attle, was reelected for a second term as 
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secretary-treasurer. Retiring chairman W. 
R. Barber became a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Andreas Christen- 
sen, technical advisor of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., was reelected a member of 
the Executive Committee. 


It was at this meeting that W. R. Bar- 
ber, member of the Executive Committee, 
announced the completion of arrange- 
ments to include a yearly subscription to 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry with each 
afhliate membership of the Pacific Sec- 
tion. He urged the younger men in the 
industry to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of affiliate membership until they felt 
able to become regular members, and 
thereby obtain the maximum benefits 
from the organization. 


The 1937 Program 


© The first dinner meeting of the 1937 
series was held in Portland on January 
19th with some seventy men present. The 
second dinner was called for Olympia, 
Washington, on March 2nd, and the 
third dinner meeting was held in Port 
Angeles, Washington, on April 6th. 

One hundred and five men attended 
the meeting in Port Angeles, the largest 
crowd at a dinner meeting up to that 
date, to hear several papers on wood 
preparation. 

he joint meeting with the Superin- 

tendents occurred on June 11th and 12th 
in Vancouver, B. C. As TAPPI had de- 
cided to hold but one two-day meeting a 
year, and that jointly with the Superin- 
tendents, officers were elected at this 
meeting to serve for a full year. 

George H. McGregor, technical di- 
rector of the Longview Mill, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, was elevated from vice-chair- 
man to chairman. N. W. Coster, techni- 
cal director of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany, Everett, Washington, was elected 
vice-chairman. The secretary-treasurer’s 
job fell to J. V. B. Cox of the Paper 
Makers Chemical Division of the Hercu- 
les Powder Company, Portland. Carl 
Fahlstrom, the retiring chairman, auto- 
matically became a member of the Exec- 
utive Committe, and W. R. Barber, past 
chairman, was elected to the other posi- 
tion on the Executive Committee, succed- 
ing Andreas Christensen. 
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The Vancouver meeting was well at- 
tended, with 150 registering, and the 
meeting was featured by the large num- 
ber of ladies present. 

The first dinner meeting in the Fall of 
1937 was held at Everett October Sth. 
The second was held in Port Angeles on 
November 9th. No dinner meetings are 
held in December to avoid conflict with 
the regular December meeting of the Su- 
perintendents. 


The 1938 Meetings 


@ Portland was the location of the first 
dinner meeting in 1938 when eighty-five 
men attended a dinner at the Heathman 
Hotel on January 11th. On February 
8th the second meeting of the year was 
called at Camas, Washington. 

On March 10th the third meeting was 
held at the College of Puget Sound in 
Tacoma. On April Sth 125 men at- 
tended the dinner meeting in Seattle in 
the new Daniel Bagley Hall, headquarters 
for the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering of the University 
of Washington. 

Vancouver, B. C., was host to the last 
dinner meeting of the year on May 2nd. 

The annual joint meeting of TAPPI 
and the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Superintendents Association was held in 
Portland at the Benson Hotel on June 
3rd and 4th. 

Present were Charles W. Boyce, secre- 
tary of the American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, and Dr. Harold R. Murdock, 
research director of the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., and 
vice-president of TAPPI. Approximately 
155 registered. 

N. W. Coster, technical director of the 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
Washington, was elected chairman of the 
Pacific Section. William T. Webster, 
general superintendent of the St. Regis 
Kraft Company, Tacoma, was elected 
vice-chairman. J. V. B. Cox of the Pa- 
per Makers Chemical Division of the 
Hercules Powder Company was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. On the Executive 
Committee were George H. McGregor as 
the retiring chairman and Carl Fahl- 
strom, a past chairman. 

Attending the meeting was Albert Ban- 
kus, vice-president of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and a member of the 
National Executive Committee of TAPPI. 

In October the dinner meeting sched- 
ule began with a meeting in Portland at 
the Heathman Hotel on October 4th. 
The second meeting was scheduled for 
Everett on November 10th. This con- 
cluded TAPPI’s meeting schedule for 
1938. 


Meetings in 1939 


@ The year opened with a dinner on 


January 10th at Port Angeles. Then 
followed a meeting in Tacoma at the 
College of Puget Sound on February 7th 
at which the different methods of provid- 
ing vocational education were discussed. 

On March 7th the TAPPI dinner was 
held in Seattle at the Washington Ath- 
letic Club. April 4th found the TAPPI 
dinner in Camas at the Crown Willamette 
Inn. 


The Shibley Award 


At the beginning of 1939 the Pacific 
Section announced the Shibley Award, 
a prize of $50 to be given to the mill 
man presenting a paper before a TAPPI 
dinner meeting that is judged the best 
from the standpoint of technical excel- 
lence, presentation and reception by the 
audience. 


The award was named after the late 
Kenneth Shibley, water treatment engi- 
neer of Seattle, who passed away in May, 
1937. Mr. Shibley, a member of TAPPI, 
had first suggested the idea of an annual 
award for the best paper presented an- 
nually at a Pacific Coast meeting. 

This stimulated the presentation of pa- 
pers by the mill men, especially by the 
younger men. 

On May 6th the Vancouver, B. C., 
dinner was held at the Terminal City 
Club. 

The joint meeting, held in Tacoma at 
the Winthrop Hotel, drew a record at- 
tendance. Present were Walter H. Swan- 
son, vice-president of TAPPI; R. G. Mac- 
donald, secretary-treasurer of TAPPI, 
and Dr. Carl E. Curran, chief, Section 
of Pulp and Paper, U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Swanson made the presentation of 
the first Shibley Award to Louis A. 
Wendt of the Everett Mill, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Everett, Washington, for his paper on 
“A Discussion of the Operation of 
Photo-Electric Consistency Controllers.” 

Competing for the Shibley Award were 
six men: John H. Bardsley of the Powell 
River Company; Claud Christiansen of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Camas; Robert Kuhn of the St. 
Regis Kraft Company, Tacoma; Adolf 
Orup and Irvine Thieme of the Sound- 
view Pulp Company, Everett; and Mr. 
Wendt. 

Fred A. Olmsted, technical supervisor 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington, was elected 
vice-chairman. Fred C. Shaneman, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company of Washington, Ta- 
coma, was elected  secretary-treasurer. 
George H. McGregor was reelected to the 
Executive Committee and Dr. H. V. Tar- 
tar, professor of chemistry, Department 
of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 
University of Washington, Seattle, was 
elected to the Executive Committee also. 
The chairman was not chosen at this 
meeting, the election being postopned 
until the first dinner meeting in the Fall. 

At the first dinner meeting in the 
Fall, on October 3rd at the Hotel Ed- 
mond Meany in Seattle, N. W. Coster 
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CARL FAHLSTROM, Chairman 
1936-1937 


was reelected chairman of the Pacific 
Section. 

He reported that the Pacific Section 
was officially represented at the National 
Fall Meeting in Syracuse in September by 
G. S. Brazeau, a member of the National 


Executive Committee. An exhibit at the 
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meeting invited all members to attend the 
Fall Meeting in Seattle in August, 1940. 


In 1940 


@ The first of the 1940 dinner meetings 
was held at the Hotel Winthrop in Ta- 
coma on January 9th. Plans for the 
1940 Fall Meeting of National TAPPI 
in Seattle August 20-23rd were discussed. 

In Everett at the Monte Cristo Hotel 
TAPPI gathered again on February 6th. 
The third meeting was held on March 
6th in Portland at the Heathman Hotel. 
The fourth and last of the Spring din- 
ner meetings was called for Port Angeles, 
Washington, on April 9th. No meet- 
ing was held in Vancouver, B.C., this 
year due to the war. 

Papers given at these dinner meetings 
and also at the joint meetings have not 
been listed as they are presented sep- 
arately below in more convenient form. 

It will be seen from a quick reading 
of the foregoing that the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI has been most active in its 
eleven years of life, that it is aggressive 
and intensely interested in providing a 
means of education for the men in the 
industry. 

It will also be realized that a tremen- 
dous amount of work has been contribut- 
ed without monetary compensation by the 
officers of the section, by the chairmen 
of the several meetings and by the men 
who prepared and presented the large 
number of papers. 

As was said at an early meeting .. . 
“the Pacific Section is on the March.” 





Pacific Section 


Papers, 1929-1940 


@ In eleven years the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI has provided a forum for the 
presentation and discussion of 180 writ- 
ten papers besides many given orally. 
The written papers, exclusive of those to 
be given at the 1940 Fall Meeting, are 
listed below by year of presentation. 

The Fall Meeting in Seattle with its 
34 papers will bring the total to 214 
papers in eleven years. 


1929 


“The Pulp and Paper Research Inszi- 
tue of Canada” 

By Professor W. F. Seye-, University 

of British Columbia, Vancouver, 


a. < 
“The Chlorine Method of Pulp Pro- 
duction” 
By W. Hirschkind, research director, 
Great Western Electrochemical Co., 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
“The Determination of Stack Losses 
in Sulfate Mills” 
By George H. Horne, Western Pre- 
cipitation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“The Utilization of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wastes” 
By C. M. Baker, Madison, Wisconsin 
“Beater Control”’ 
By Arthur B. Green, Portland, Ore. 
“By-Products of Pulp Woods” 
By Professor F. H. Thurber, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
“Newsprint and Ink Penetration” 
By H. Andrews, Powell River Com- 
pany, Powell River, B. C. 
“Research and the Pulp and Paper 
Industry of Eastern Canada” 
By E. P. Cameron, Forest Products 
Laborator~-, Montreal, Canada 


“Pulp Mill Water Supplies” 
By Kenneth Shibley, California Fil- 
ter Co., Seattle, Wash. 
“The Effect of Varying Concentrations 
of Sodium Sulphite for Sulfate Pulp” 
By Prof. W. L. Beuschlein, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
“Remedial Measures for the Control of 
Stream Pollution” 
By C. M. Baker, engineer of the 
American Pulp & Paper Association 


1930 


“Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI” 
By Max Krimmel, president, TAPPI 
“The Deterioration of Paper” 
By B. W. Scribner, chief, Paper Sec- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Standards 
“Keeping Oregon Streams Reasonably 
lean”’ 
By Carl E. Green, State Sanitary 
Engineer, Portland, Oregon 
“The Forestry Program of a Lumber 
Company in Southwestern Washington” 
By J. B. Woods, chief forester, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. 
“Water Supply Problems in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry” 
By Dean R. G. Tyler, College of 
Engineering, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 
“Difficulties the Printer 
Through Faulty Paper” 
By Ralph H. Mort, Metropolitan 
Printing Co., Portland 
“Effect of West Coast Wood Pulp 
Manufacture on the Process Industries” 
By Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, San 
Francisco 
“Logging Waste: A Challenge to the 


Experiences 


Pulp Industry of the Douglas Fir Region” 
By Allen H. Hodgson, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland 

“The Manufacture of Liquid Dioxide 
and Its Use in the Pulp and Paper 

Industry” 

By R. Leonard Hasche, chemical en- 
gineer, Research Department, Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co. 
“Cooking of Finely Divided Fir Wood 
in Sulphite Acid” 
By Professor W. L. Beuschlein, De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
“The Chlorination Process for Refiin- 
ing Pulp Mill Screenings and Raw Cook- 
ed Fibers” 
By C. A. Newhall, chemical engi- 
neer, Seattle 
“Some Aspects of Record Keeping”’ 
By L. C. Peabody, office manager, 
Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Washington 
“Contributions of Colloid Chemistry to 
the Pulp and Paper Industry” 
By Dr. Leo Friedman, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 
“The Relationship Between the Tech- 
nical Man and the Mill Superintendent” 
By G. W. Brown superintendent, In. 
land Empire Paper Company, Mill- 
wood, Washington 


1931 


“White Water Utilization” 
By R. J. Schadt, Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Oregon City, Oregon 
“Controlling Paper Mill Wastes with 
Chlorine and Ammonia” 
By Brian L. Shera, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Seattle 
“Western Cellulose” 
By D. E. Richter, Seattle 
“Proper Care of Rubber Covered Press 
Rolls” 
By G. Elmer Emigh, St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co., St. Helens, Oregon 
“Wood Waste As a Fuel in Pulp & 
Paper Plants” 
By H. W. Beecher, C. C. Moore & 
Co., Seattle. 
“Proper Speed of Chippers”’ 
By S. Norman, Sumner Iron Works 
“New Raw Materials” 
By Dr. Leo Friedman, University of 
Oregon. 





GEORGE H. McGREGOR, Chair- 
man 1937-1938 
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DOWN Goes Dirt Count! 


STETSON-ROSS BARKERS and BROUTERS 
REMOVE THE DIRT AT THE SOURCE 











You are meeting in the home city of 
Stetson-Ross Machine Company. Here 
are designed and built high speed pro- 
duction and high efficiency machines for 
the pulp and paper industry, that help to 
produce the maximum amount of clean 
chips per thousand feet of logs at the 
lowest cost per unit. Stetson-Ross Barkers 
and Brouters remove the dirt at the source 
... you work only with clean material. 


While you’re in the Pacific Northwest 
we'll be glad to show you Stetson-Ross 
Machines in operation—to discuss their 
application to your own problems of 
wood preparation. Look for the scenes 
showing the Stetson-Ross Automatic 
Barker in the film, “Magic Fibres,” Tues- 
day morning. 











Stetson-Ross Barker 43, is entirely 
controlled by one operator, has air or 
steam lifting motor, electric built-in 
motorized barking head, with slewing 
motor at top. 


ete, 


sTFTS@M ROSS 
mactant Co 
maria aaa 


Stetson-Ross Brouter 55, for short cants, bores out knots, routs 
ingrown bark and other defects, removes defective wood on all 
surfaces .. . dirt count is downed at the source. This combination 
of boring and routing is now familiarly known as “brouting”— 
the machine as a “brouter.” 


STETSON- ROSS 


MACHINE COMPANY 
SEATTLE +- U.S.A. 
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“Some Remarks on the Counter-Cur- 
rent Washing of Pulp” 
By C. R. P. Cash, St. Regis Kraft 


Co. 
“Bleachability Determinations of Sul- 
phite Pulp” 
By N. W. Coster, Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
“Lime Recovery” 
By Ralph Reid, St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., St. Helens, Oregon 
“Hot Acid Recovery in Sulphite 
Manufacture” 
By A. H. Lundberg, G. D. Jenssen 
Co., Seattle 
“Red Liquor Disposal’ 
By Dr. A. W. Nightingale, Seattle 
“Three Phase Bleaching as Applied to 
Western Wood” 
By R. B. Wolf, Pulp 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
“A Review of Current Research at the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory” 
By Dr. C. E. Curran, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory 
“Changes in Equipment Design and 
Application in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry” 
By Ray Smythe, Portland 
“New Developments in Sulphite Cook- 
ing’ 


Division, 


By A. H. Lundberg, G. D. Jenssen 
Co., Seattle 
“Some Dryer Experiments” 
By Dick Sandwell, Powell River Co, 
Ltd., Powell River, B. C. 
“Utilization of Sawmill Waste’ 
By J. H. Jenkins, Forest Products 
Laboratory Branch, University of 
British Columbia 


1932 
“Kraft Mill Problems” 
By R. S. Wertheimer, Resident Man- 
ager, Longview Fibre Co., Longview, 
Wash. 
“The Importance of Technical Con- 
trol in the Groundwood Plant” 
By R. J. Schadt, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
“Extractor Rolls” 
By J. J. Farrell, Downingtown Mfg. 
o., Downingtown, Pa. 
“Concentration of Waste Sulphite Liq- 
uor by Submerged Combustion” 
By Dr. Kenneth Kobe, Dept. of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington 


N. W. COSTER, Chairman 
1938-1940 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


“Process Improvements and Controls 
in Sulphite Cooking Practice” 
By W.N. Kelly, Assist. Superintend- 
ent, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp 
Division 
“Corrosion in a Pacific Coast Ground- 
wood Mill System” 
By I. H. Andrews, Chief Chemist, 
Powell River Co., Ltd. 


“Developing New Uses for Pulp and 
Paper” 
By Arthur Zimmerman, Pacific 
Straw Paper & Board Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 
“New Uses for Cellulose’’ 
By W. L. Beuschlein, Dept. of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
“A Printer Tells the Paper Manufac- 
turer” 
By Ralph H. Mort, Metropolitan 
Printing Co., Portland 
“The Chlorination of Wood Pulp” 
By Ralph B. Hansen, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 
“Maintaining Uniform Cooking Acid 
Conditions” 
By J. P. V. Fagan, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
“The Passivating Effect of Sulphite 
Liquor on Stainless Steels” 
By H. H. Richmond, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland 
“You Can’t Prove It on the 
board” 
By A. D. Wood, Superintendent, 
Shaffer Box Co., Tacoma 
“Action of Ammonium Sulphite on 
Wood” 
By W. S. Hepher and E. C. Jahn, 
School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
“Acid Penetration in Sulphite Pulp- 
ing” 


Black- 


By Svarre Hazelquist, Chemist, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash. 

“Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liq- 

uor” 

By Dr. H. K. Benson, Department 
of Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

“Variations in Cooking Kraft Pulp” 
By Ralph Reid, Chemist, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore. 

“Bleaching of Groundwood” 
By Dr. W. Hirschkind, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Research, Great 
Western Electro-Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

“Permanency of Records” 
By Dr. H. K. Benson, Member of 
National Research Council 

“Static Electricity in Paper” 
By Myron Black, Chief Chemist, In- 
land Empire Paper Co., Millwood, 
Wash. 

“General Economic Outlook for the 

Pulp Industry” 

By R. B. Wolf, Manager, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
“The Effect of Depreciated Ex- 

changes” 
By Ralph Shaffer, President, Shaffer 
Box Co., Tacoma 


1933 


“Cellulose Viscosity and Its Use in 
Mill Control” 
By N. W. Coster, Chemist, Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash. 
“Two Stage Continuous Batch Beating 
and Automatic Beater Room Operation” 
By C. W. Morden, President, Mor- 
den Machines Co. 


“Hydraulics for the Paper Mill Oper- 
ator” 
By M. L. Edwards, Bingham Pump 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
“Instrumentation” 
By B. W. Sawyer, The Foxboro Co., 
Portland 
“Moisture Content Measurements” 
By Harold Hauff, Research Depart- 
ment, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and T. E. Heppenstall, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. 
“Modernizing Paper Mill Equipment 
with Chromium” 
By A. F. Francis, Chromium Corp. 
of America 
“Lubrication” 
By R. D. Sollars, Associated Oil Co. 
“Developments in Design of Modern 
Fourdrinier Paper Machines” 
By J. E. Goodwillie, Beloit 
Works, Beloit, Wisc. 
“Recent Developments in the Theory 
of Drying” 
By Dr. C. S. Keevil, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore- 


Iron 


gon 
“Adsorption Phenomena” 
By Dr. Leo Friedman, Department 
of Chemistry, Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
“The Determination of pH” 
By Dr. A. H. Kunz, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
“A Permanent Supply of Pulping 
Woods in the Pacific Northwest” 
By J. B. Woods, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash. 
*“Razek-Mulder Color Analyzer” 
By Harold Hauff and R. S. Hatch, 
Research Dept., Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview. 
“Digester Circulating Systems” 
By A. H. Lundberg, G. D. Jenssen 
Co., Seattle. 


1934 


“Pulp Wood Timber Resources of the 
Pacific Coast”’ 
By Thornton T. Munger, Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station, Portland 
“Recent Developments in Wood Room 
Practice” 
By Fred A. Nicholson, Stetson-Ross 
Machine Co., Seattle 
“Barking of Western Logs in the 
Thorne Barker” 
By T. W. Toovey, British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
“Developments in Chippers” 
By Sigurd Norman, Sumner Iron 
Works, Everett, Wash. 
“The Correct Composition of a Cook- 
ing Acid” 
By E. A. Weber, Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Salem, Oregon 
“The Advantages of Forced Circula- 
tion in Cooking Sulphite Pulp” 
By M. W. Phelps, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas, Wash. 
“Stabilized Stainless Steels” 
By M. H. Freedman, Columbia Steel 
Corp., Seattle 
“Theory of Absorption Applied to the 
Sulphite Tower” 
By W. L. Beuschlein and Frank H. 
Conrad, Department of Chemical 
Engineering, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 
“Heat Transmission” 
By Charles S. Keevil, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
“Modern Electrical Equipment in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry” 
By R. V. Maier, General Electric 
Company, Portland. 
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Chemistry & Sulphur 


in the 


NEW AGE of WOOD 


The age of wood did not permanently pass into history 
with the invention of the iron sailing vessel. A second 
age of wood of much wider scope and even greater im- 
portance than the first is now in progress. 


The day of the pioneer log cabin and wooden ship may 
be in the past—but romance still clings! to wood even 
though the romance is found in test tubes and rumbling 
mills and factories. 


Cellulose chemistry is responsible for wood’s new age— 
converting wood with aid of sulphur and other common 
materials into a variety of new shapes and forms—plastics, 
rayon, cellophane, films, and paper of various kinds. 


Cellulose research will continue to uncover new uses for 
wood and sulphur will continue to play its part in the 
service of man. 


LS 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point Texas 


Photo by U.S. Forest Service 








H. ROBERT HEUER, General 
Chairman of the 1934 Fall Meet- 
ing of TAPPI in Portland 


“Power Possibilities in the Northwest” 
By C. C. Hockley, State Engineer 
for Oregon, Public Works Admin- 
istration 

“The Pulping of Douglas Fir by Am- 

monia Base Liquor” 
By H. K. Benson, R. P. Erwin, J. R. 
Hendrickson and J. A. Tershin, 
Dept. of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Washington, Seattle 

“Consistency Regulation” 
By Frederick Wierk, Johnson & 
Wierk, New York City 

“A Study of the Coloring Matter in 

Pine Kraft Pulps” 

By Walter F. Holzer, Chemist, 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Wash. 

“The Effect of pH Upon the Adsorp- 

tion of Dyes by Cellulose and Fillers” 
By Leo Friedman and Delman V. 
Kuykendall, Jr., Department of 
Chemistry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

“Increasing the Usefulness of Less Ex- 
pensive Paper Fibers with Zinc Sulphide 
Pigments” 

By F. A. Steele, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, Palmerton, Pa. 
“Chromium-Nickel Alloys for Sulphite 
Systems” 
By C. C. Snyder and V. W. Whit- 
mer, Republic Steel Corporation, Al- 
loy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio 
“Hog Fuel Burning and Handling 
Equipment” 
By Harry S. Bastian, Combustion 
Engineering Company, Portland 
“Fourteen-Inch Steam Line Between 
Public Utility Plant and Paper Mill” 
By Ralph Smalley, Vice-President, 
Washington Gas & Electric Co., 
Longview, Wash. 
“The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
Spray Type Sulphur Burner” 
By Otto Kress, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry; W. H. Swanson, Staff 
Superintendent for Sulphite, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 


Wisconsin; D. C. Porter, Sulphite 
Engineer, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Kimberly, Wisconsin; and B. F. 


Smith, Development Engineer, Kim- 
berly- -Clark Corp., Neenah, Wiscon- 


sin. 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


“Technical Control in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture” 
By M. W. Phelps, Assistant Man- 
ager, — Mills, Limited, Ocean 
Falls, B 
“Early Pulp and Paper Mills of the 
Pacific Coast” 
By Ralph M. Snell, Vice-President, 
Hurlbut Paper Co., Lee, Mass., and 
B. T. McBain, Pulp and Paper Mill 
Consultant, Portland, Ore. 
“Economic and Safety Features of 
Cubicle He Motor Control Units’ 
By H. Vicary, Engineer, Repre- 
alin Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Olympic Forest Products Co., Rai- 
nier Pulp & Paper Co., and Grays 
Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., and K. 
L. Howe, Engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Seattle 
“Pulpwood Supply of che 
Northwest” 
By Minot Davis, Manager, Logging 
& Timber Dept., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Tacoma 
“Sprayed Molton Metal Coatings” 

y E. V. David, Applied Engineer- 
ing Department, Air Reduction 
Sales Company, New York 

“The Pulpwood Forests of Oregon and 
Washington” 
By Thornton T. Munger, Director, 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, Portland 
“A Study of the Color Principle in 
Western Hemlock Ground Wood Pulp” 
By C. E. Curran, Principal Chemist, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin; E. R Schafer, 
Associate Envtineer, and J C. Pew, 
Assistant Engineer, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. 
“The Casting Problems of Stainless 
Steel” 


Pacific 


By Ernest G. Swigert, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
Portland. 


“TAPPI Pulp Specifications Commit- 
tee Progress Report” 
By H. C. Schwalbe, Director of Re- 
search, Dill & Collins, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
“Maintenance and Its Relation to the 
Technical Man” 
By William R. Gibson, Chief Engi- 
neer, Rainier Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Shelton, Wash. 
“The New Continuous Pulp Cooking 
System” 
By Carl E. Braun, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. 
“Mineral Products Used in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry” 
By J. D. Hull, Director of Mineral 
Survey of the State of Washington, 
Seattle 


1935 


“Shaffer’s Four Crew Schedule and 
How It Works’’ 
By A. D. Wood, Superintendent, 
Shaffer Pulp Co., Tacoma 
“Some Chemical Characteristics of 
Cellulose Fiber Related to Evaluation for 
Paper Making” 
By Dr. Leo Friedman, Professor of 
Chemistry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 
“Recent Developments in Methods of 
Pulp Evaluation for Paper Making” 
By C. W. Morden, President Mor- 
den Machines Co., Portland. 
“Steam and Power in the Pulp and Pa- 
per Mill” 
By William R. Gibson, Resident En- 
gineer, Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 
Shelton 


“Testing Fibre Board and Board Pulp” 
By Dr. E. C. Jahn, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

“New Practices in Washing Pulp and 

Paper Stock” 
By Richard Jennings, Oliver United 
Filter Co., Portland 
“Chemipulp in New Mills” 
By Harry Andrews, Powell River 
Co., Powell River, B. C 
“The Use of Paper Wraps and Pulp 
Containers in the Preservation and Ship 
ment of Fruits and Vegetables” 
By Henry Hartman, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

“Sulphate Pulp Quality Control” 

By Carl Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview 

“Grading Work” 

By John Strange, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisc. 
“The Hot Air Pulp Dryer’’ 
By Harold A. Erikson, Swedish Fan 
Mfg. Co., Stockholm, Sweden 
“Advances in Testing Water for Mill 
Purposes” 
By Kenneth Shibley, Shibley Com- 
pany, Seattle 


1936 


“Screen Design and Stock Screening” 
By Ray Smythe, Portland 

“Metal and Alloys in the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry” 

By Roger E. Chase, Tacoma 

“Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry” 

By Claire V. Smith, St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore. 

“Paper Mill Slime” 

By George Douglas, Chief Chemist, 
Washington Pulp & Paper Co., Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

“Measurement of Gelatinization of 
Wood and Pulp by Water Retention Un- 
der Pressure”’ 

By Dr. Edwin C. Jahn and Joseph 
L. McCarthy, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

“Instrumentation in Pulp and Paper 
Mills” 

By Herbert T. Peterson, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview. 

“Sulphur Dioxide Absorption Losses” 
By Dr. W. L. Beuschlein, Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

“Treatment of Boiler Water in the 
Northwest” 

By Dr. W. L. Beuschlein and Dr. 
Kenneth A. Kobe, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

“Factors Governing the Selection and 
Design of Black Liquor Units’ 

y L. S. Wilcoxon and F. C. Ely of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York 

“Titanium Pigments, Their Manufac- 
ture, Properties and Use in Paper Mak- 
in 

By William R. Willetts, Titantium 

Pigment Co., New York 
“Copper and the Copper Alloy Met- 
als” 

By James T. Kemp, American Brass 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

“Laboratory Studies of Sulphite Waste 
Liquor” 

By Dr. H. K. Benson, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle 

“A Rapid Method of Determining 
Cuprammonium Viscosity of Pulp” 

By Elis A. Ennevaara, Research 
Chemist, British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Port Alice, B. C. 
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“Dyestuff Problems in Paper Making” 
By H. A. Des Marais, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., Portland 


1937 
“Pulp Washing” 
By Rex Russell, Chemical Engineer, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview 
“Diffuser Washing” 
By Rex Russell, Chemical Engineer, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview 
“Washington of Bleached Sulphite 
Pulp” 
By N. W. Coster, Technical Direc- 
tor, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett 
“Oliver Filters in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry” 
By George S. Backus, Oliver United 
Filters Inc., Portland 
“Wood Preparation” 


By Paul F. Leuth, Sumner Iron 
Works, Everett 
“Wood Preparation in the Pacific 


Northwest” 
By Fred Nicholson, 
Machine Co., Seattle. 
“Recent Trends in Kraft Bleaching” 
By Dr. John D. Rue, Hooker Elec- 


Stetson-Ross 


PACIFIC COAST PULP moves by water to the East Coast and to 


many foreign countries. 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


trochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
a 2 
“The Trend in Sulphite Pulping” 
By Andreas Christensen, British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Co., Vancou. 
ver, B. C. 
“Recovery of Sulphur 
Smelter Gases” 
By W. S. Kirkpatrick, Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., Trail, B. C. 
“Cost Accounting for the Pulp Mill” 


from Waste 


By Paul Miescke, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view 


“Dyestuffs and Their Proper Applica- 
tion” 
By William C. Marshall, Techni- 
cal Representative, Heller & Merz 
Corp., Portland 
“Timber Supply and Its Relation to 
the Forest Products Industry of North- 
west Washington” 
By Bruce E. Hoffman, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland 
“The Saunders Valve in the Pulp and 
Paper Indutsry” 
By R. E. Chase, Tacoma 





1938 


“Heat Requirements for Drying Pulp” 
By A. H. Lundberg, Seattle 
“Human Relations” 
By A. R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco 
“European Impressions” 
By R. B. Wolf, Manager, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview 
“Measurement of Incrustant Removal 
from Cellulose Fibers” 
By George Schmidt, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington, Ta- 
coma 
“The Uses of Starches in the Paper 
Industry” 
By Jerome P. Strasser, Stein Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 
“Some Gas Cleaning Problems in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry” 
By Evald Anderson, Western Pre- 
cipitation Co., Los Angeles 
“The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and Other Social Security Legisla- 
tion” 
By Otto A. Hartwig, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Portland 


1939 
“The Meta-Bisulphite Method for the 


Determination of Residual Chlorine” 
By A. Orup and R. I. Thieme, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash. 

“Investigation of the Sources and 
Characteristics of Dirt in Bleached Sul- 
phate Pulp” 
By R. M. Kuhn, St. Regis Kraft Co., 
Tacoma 
“Specific Heats and Boiling Tempera- 
tures of Sulfate and Soda Black Liquors” 
By Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe and Ar- 
vin J. Sorenson, Dept. of Chemical 
Engineering, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 
“Paper Schools—Their Organization 
and Conduct” 
By W. R. Barber, Technical Direc- 
tor, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas 
“Vocational Education for Pulp and 


Paper Mills’ 
By G. H. McGregor, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view 
“Trends and Developments in the 


Manufacture of Ceramic Products for 
Industrial Use”’ 
By J. Gordon Adderson, Gladding, 
McBean & Co., Renton, Wash. 
“Can Technical Men Contribute to 
Good Industrial Relations,” 
By A. R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach 


Corp., San Francisco 


“A New Method of Pulp Testing Con- 
trol—The Morden Tester” 
By Claude Christensen, Technical 
Dept., Crown Willamete Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas 
“A Discussion of the Operation of 
Photo-Electric Consistency Controllers” 
By L. A. Wendt, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett 
“Various Percentages and Beating of 
Sulphite Pulp in Mixtures with Ground- 
wood Pulp for Newsprint” 
By John Howarth Bardsley, Tech- 
nical Dept.. Powell River Co., Powell 
River, B. C. 
“Forest Products Research in Pulping 
Western Woods” 
By Dr. Carl E. Curran, U. S. For- 
est Laboratory, Madison, Wisc. 
“Objectives in the Various Stages of 
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“YOU CAN'T MAKE GRASS OUT OF HAY! 









PAPER mill superintendent gave us this 

barn-yard analogy when we asked him 
why he was so enthusiastic about his installa- 
tion of Foxboro Verigraph Moisture Control. 

As he went on to say, eventually getting to 
the right moisture content is only half the story 
... the real point is that Verigraph-controlled 
paper is never overdried along the way. 
There’s no vain attempt to make Nature work 
backward, like a farmer hosing his hay. For the 
fact remains that once paper is calendered in 
an overdry state, fiber strength is permanently 
damaged. It cannot be restored by regain 
moisture, or even actual soaking. 

The Foxboro Verigraph Moisture Control 
System is now turning out paper exactly ad- 
justed to the required equilibrium moisture 
content... without danger of overdrying... 
over thirty types of paper including book, writ- 
ing, kraft and newsprint are being correctly 
dried by Verigraph Control. 

Users of the Verigraph system have found 
that it goes far to assure a standardized product 
and greater consumer satisfaction, without 
complicating production procedure. Sound in 
principle, the Verigraph System has been 
made practical by the suggestions of paper- 
makers and the use of sturdy instruments 
which can stand the gaff of paper mill service. 

Moreover, the Foxboro specialist who stands 


. +. and you can’t make good paper 


ready to plan your installation has a “shirt- 
sleeve” understanding of paper mill prob- 
lems and equipment. He can fit the Veri- 
graph Control into your operations on the 
basis of accumulated field experience with 
similar jobs. Now that the Verigraph has 
proved itself so thoroughly for others in 
over 150 installations, why not find out 
what it might do for you? The Foxboro 
Company,110 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. §. A. 


266 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
2307 E. 8TH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING 7 CONTROLLING - INDICATING 





nstruments 
TEMPERATURE - LIQUID LEVEL 
PRESSURE - FLOW - HUMIDITY 
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Pulp Purification” 
By Thomas E. Moffitt, Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co., Tacoma 
“Cooking Problems and Cell Walls of 
Wood” 
By Bror L. Grondal, College of For- 
estry, University of Washington, Se- 


attle 
“Boost Wood Pulp—A Versatile Raw 
Material” 
By Wm. C. McIndoe, Portland 
“The Factors Affecting the Life of 
Paper Machine Felts’’ 
By V. L. Tipka, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. 
“Fundamentals of Wage Determina- 
tion” 
By J. M. Tedford, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Division Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas 
“Proper and Safe Handling of Liquid 


Trad 
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Chlorine and Caustic Soda 
Cars” 
By Brian Shera, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. of Washington, Tacoma 
“Paper Machine Wires” 
By Harry G. Specht, Eastwood-Neal- 
ley Corp., Bellevelle, N. J. 
“X-Ray Examination of Industrial 
Equipment” 


By W. W. Offner, Seattle 
1940 


“The Chemistry of Plant Products” 
By Dr. E. V. White, Professor of 
Wood Utilization, University of Ida- 
ho, Moscow, Idaho 

“Advanced Stock Preparation” 
By Joe Baxter, Jr., Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co., Division of Black 
Clawson Co., Middletown, Ohio 

“New Method and Equipment for 








Cleaning in Pulp and Paper Mills” 
By W. C. Tyson, Hydro Silica 
Corp., Gasport, N. Y. 
“Alcoholysis of Wood” 
By Dr. A. J. Bailey, Acting Direc- 
tor of Lignin and Cellulose Re- 
search, University of Washington, 
Seattle 
“Recent Advances in the Chemistry of 
Lignin” 
By Dr. Leo Friedman, Asst. Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 
“A Routine Test for Organic Matter 
in Sulphite Liquors’’ 
By Cecil L. Triplett, Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Oregon City 
“Pulp Moisture Testing” 
By O. K. Chapman, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash. 


Talk 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


U. S. Paper Company to 
Build in Los Angeles 


@ Construction will begin during August 
on the first unit of the $225,000 offices, 
warehouse and processing plant of the 
United States Paper Company at Soto 
and 26th streets in the Los Angeles in- 
dustrial district, according to Samuel 
Abrams, president of the firm. The cor- 
ner tract of land on which the new build- 
ings will be erected comprises 180,000 
square feet of land. 

The first unit, representing with the 
land an investment of $140,000 will house 
the main offices, warehouse facilities and 
a department for processing paper to be 
operated by a separate company. The 
processing department which will be con- 
cerned with paper conversion will feature 
the manufacture of paper napkins, toilet 
paper and towels. The name of the com- 
pany which will do the processing has 
not been announced yet. 

The first unit of the development will 
be one story and contain 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. The second unit will 
also be a one story building and the third 
unit a two story structure. The first unit 
is expected to be completed early in 1941 
with the change over probably occurring 
in January. The company’s present loca- 
tion at 3001 East Pico boulevard, which 
the company owns, will be leased or sold. 


Dixie-Vortex Moves 
Los Angeles Plant 


@ The Dixie-Vortex Company in order 
to better serve its wholesale and general 
trade recently moved its plant from 1430 
Central Ave., South Gate, Calif., to 2810 
East 12th St. in Los Angeles, consoli- 
dating under one roof the production 
activities of the South Gate plant with 
the sales and warehouse headquarters for- 
merly maintained at 119 East 23rd St. 
Geo. P. Hacker, manager, stated the 
move would enable the firm to give bet- 
ter and faster service to its clientele. The 


new location is in the center of the paper 
trades business of Los Angeles. 

At the time of the move F. T. Krein, 
general sales manager of the company, 
and Wilbur Soulis, superintendent in 
charge of production at all the Dixie- 
Vortex plants, were in Los Angeles. 


Paper Mill Men Plan 
Christmas Party Early 


@ The first salvo in the campaign to 
put on the 1940 Sports Carnival and Hi- 
Jinks was fired at the July meeting of 
the Paper Mill Men’s Club at the Oak- 
mont Country Club in Glendale, Calif. 
Some forty members gathered at the 
regular meeting to play golf and hear 
plans for the year’s big event. 

General chairman of the 1940 party 
will be Frank N. Gladden, vice-chairman, 
Marvan Vanderheiden. The Christmas 
Fund Prizes—which finances the annual 
Christmas dinner for underprivileged 
boys, sponsored by the organization—will 
have as committee chairman, G. A. 
Theim, who will be assisted by Verner 
Moore, Roy Gute, F. C. Van Amberg 
and Merle Paup. 

Finances will have as its chairman, 
Newby Green, assisted by Harry Fields 
and Ned Whiting. Program Editor will 
be Horace Gibson with Geo. C. McNa- 
mara and A. E. Kern as associate edi- 
tors. Entertainment Committee  chair- 
man will be Art Fox assisted by G. N. 
Madigan. Reservations will be under the 
guidance of Neil B. Sinclair, past presi- 
dent. Golf Chairman will be Emil La- 
Vigne assisted by Al Mork. -Sports and 
Softball Chairman will be Ben Bohnson, 
aided by Hayes Rehm and Door Prizes 
will be headed by Art Carlson aided by 
Mike Carter and Wm. McBride. 

September 27 is the date for the big 
party and it will be held at the Riviera 
Country Club, scene of three former Hi- 
Jinks. This will be the sixth time that 
the Paper Mill Men’s Club has been 
host to the paper and twine distributing 
trade. 


F. C. Van Amberg assisted by Ansel 
A. Ernst headed up the July party at 
the Oakmont Club. The twenty-seven 
golfers were unanimous in declaring the 
course one of the best they had played. 
Winner of the blind bogey, which was 
selected by Mr. Van Amberg’s guest, Wm. 
Lewis, was Emil La Vigne, second was 
Al Hentschel, junior past president of 
the club. An attractive swimming pool 
drew some of the members for a short 
swim before dinner. Following dinner 
the customary indoor sports were enjoyed. 


Southland Expanding 
Converting Lines 


The Southland Paper Converting Co. 
of 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of mattress bags and other 
specialty bags, is expanding its lines, ac- 
cording to Stanley Yount, manager of 
the firm. The company will make date 
covers, using crepe kraft for their manu- 
macture, several types of box guards for 
the fruit and vegetable trade, and is de- 
veloping a new type of cotton filled pa. 
per as an insulating felt. This latter is 
still in the experimental stages. 

Mr. Yount also announced the ap- 
pointment of James Greene, well known 
paper merchant in the San Francisco bay 
region, as representative for the firm in 
that area. Mr. Greene was lately with 
Bonestell Paper Co. and prior to that was 
with Blake, Mofhtt & Towne in San 


Francisco. 


Van Amberg on 
Eastern Trip 


@ F.C. Van Amberg, owner and man- 
ager of the Angelus Paper Excelsior 


Products Co., Los Angeles, flew to New 
York City August 9th on a three weeks 
business and vacation trip. He will meet 
Mrs. Van Amberg in New York City 
and return to the coast by way of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
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OR many years Du Pont Auramine has en- 
F joyed wide use in dyeing all grades of paper. 
It is principally recommended for bright canary 
shades on wrapping, poster, tissue and other 
cheap papers where fastness is not essential. On 
higher grade papers it is largely used for topping 
acid and direct colors to obtain brightness. 


> Du Pont Auramine is suitable for calender 
coloring, dipping and coating. 


p> It possesses very good solubility, shows no 
graniting, bleeds only slightly, has good af- 
finity for cellulose. 





p> Its working properties on all types of stock 
are good. 


p> Optimum results are obtained in a pH range 
of 4.5 to 6.0. 
This product is manufactured in three concen- 
trations. Sixty parts of Du Pont Auramine Con- 
centrated or 80 parts of Du Pont Auramine O 
Extra are equal to 100 parts of Du Pont Aura- 
mine O. 
Product uniformity can be relied upon— 


available because of rigid adherence to high 
standards of quality and careful control. 





ESTU FF E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 
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(Continued from page 49) 
Table IV. Effect of Repulverizing and Rechlorinating Desulfonated 
Calcium Ligno-Sulfonate 


same properties as the two previous- 
ly prepared substances. In appear- 
ance, it was exactly the same as 


Number of Pulverizations Per Cent chlorinated butanol lignin. 

and Chlorinations Chlorine , 
~ eee 24.6 Results of analyses carried out on 
ava eRe Ou 28.4 the chloro-lignins produced from 
| OR i Ra 29.9 butanol lignin, hemlock wood, and 
wen eneeseene ees — desulfonated calcium ligno-sulfonate 





by addition or substitution of chlo- 
rine atoms, this probably represents 
the same amount of calcium and sul- 
fur in each case. Thus it is extreme- 
ly doubtful if any calcium or sulfur 
was removed by the chlorination 
process. The presence of the sul- 
fonic groups and their influence was 
shown by the substance’s complete 
and rapid solubility in water, chlo- 
rinated butanol lignin being very in- 
soluble. Various other solubility 
differences were noted, especially as 
regards organic reagents. It could 
be safely concluded, therefore, that 
this product was not at all similar to 
the chloro-lignin from isolated lig- 
nin. 

To overcome the influence of the 
undesirable sulfonic groups, they 
were removed by hydrolysis with so- 
dium hydroxide as previously de- 
scribed. Chlorination of this mate- 
rial yielded a product very similar 
to that from lignin. A series of re- 
chlorinations as with butanol lignin 
gave the following results: 

In contrast to the results obtained 
with lignin, the chlorine content of 
this product increased considerably 
over the 5-hour period. It had 
reached a constant value, however, 
at the end of this time. In addition, 
only 0.8 per cent sulfur, 0.6 per cent 
calcium, and 1.8 per cent ash were 
found. - As regard solubilities, it be- 
haved exactly the same as chlorinat- 
ed butanol lignin in all respects, and 


dilute (1 per cent) sodium hydrox- 
ide solution was found to be very 
good. Three extractions of 100 cc. 
each were found to remove practi- 
cally all of the chlorinated product 
from 10 grams of wood. The solu- 
tion was then acidified slightly wi 
hydrochloric acid, whereupon the 
chloro-lignin precipitated out very 
readily. It was filtered, thoroughly 
washed, air-dried, and rechlorinated 
5 times as previously described. At 
the end of this time it was assumed 
to have reached its maximum chlo- 
rine content. In this manner, 2 
grams of chlorinated product were 
obtained from the treatment of 50 
grams of wood. Of this, possibly 
one-quarter of a gram was lost in 
the subsequent rechlorination proc- 
esses. Yields from butanol lignin 
and desulfonated calcium ligno-sul- 
fonate, it might be mentioned, were 
dependent on the amount of mate 
rial unchlorinated, the number of 
rechlorinations, and the amount of 
washing of the final product. Usu- 
ally, about 9 grams of fully chlori- 
nated and thoroughly washed prod- 
uct was obtained from 10 grams of 
starting material. 

Analysis of the wood product 
showed the chlorine present to be 
20.8 per cent. It gave no residue on 
ignition and had essentially the 


are given in the following tables. 
Together with these is reported an 
analysis of chlorinated calcium lig- 
no-sulfonate, in order that the effects 
of desulfonation prior to chlorina- 
tion can be clearly shown. Solubili- 
ties of these materials in some com- 
mon reagents are also given. 


Conclusion 

@ 1. The chloro-lignins prepared 
from butanol lignin, sulfite waste 
liquor, and wood, all of hemlock 
origin, are very similar; and, aside 
from certain differences in chlorine 
content, have almost identical prop- 
erties. 


2. The so-called “sulfonic” group, 
introduced into lignin by the sulfite 
cooking process, is not removed to 
any appreciable extent by the action 
of gaseous chlorine. The chlorine, 
apparently, enters only those posi- 
tions not occupied by sulfonic radi- 
cals. 


3. If it were desired to obtain 
chloro-lignin, the simplest and most 
economical method of preparation 
(of those studied) would be from 
sulfite waste liquor, which has been 
partly desulfonated. 

4. The lignin substance prepared 
from sulfite waste liquor by precipi- 
tation and subsequent desulfonation 
offers considerable promise for the 
production of lignin derivatives. 





Table V. Analyses of Chlorinated Products 














exactly opposite the substance from Chloro- Chloro- Chloro-lignin a 
por * emg metho It differed Lignin Lignin (Desulfonated — Chioro-lignin 
gn ie (Butanol (Hemlock Calcium ligno- (Calcium ligno- 

from the , butanol lignin ; product Lignin) Wood) Sulfonate) Sulfonate) 
somewhat in appearance, being more Light Dark 
of a yellowish-brown. Color. Orange-brown orange-brown Yellow-brown _orange-brown 

The preparation of chlorolignin Per Cent Chlorine 27.2 20.8 30.8 17.5 
from hemlock wood was next at- ad os bese — 0 < ne 

er en alcium a . e 
tempted. The wood was reduced to 52) Cont Sulfur. 08 38 
a flour as described and extracted 
with a 1:2 alcohol-benzene solution werae i 
to remove resins, terpenes, etc. After Table VI. Solubilities of Chlorinated Products 
being dried it was chlorinated ac- ine Ciieee- Giertanin, rae 
cording to standard procedure. The ignin ignin (Desulfonat oro-lignin 
yer tha wood oa then filtered (Butenol (Hemlock Calcium ligno- (Calcium ligno- 
: hi ; Lignin) Wood) Sulfonate Sulfonate) 

and dried. At this point, numerous water INSOL INSOL _INSOL SOL 
organic solvents were tried for the Dilute NaOH _____ vs VS VS SOL 
extraction of the chlorolignin in the Ethyl Alcohol _______ — SOL FS SOL FS 
wood. All of these were found to Dilute HC1 —— INSOL INSOL INSOL FS 
b 1 . 1 . fli . f Acetone VS FS VS SS 

e relatively ineiicient tor extrac- C Tetrachloride __. INSOL INSOL INSOL INSOL 
tion purposes, and in addition, the Glacial Acetic A______ SOL SOL SOL VSS 
ensuing methods of precipitation — bs bo hig om. 

“£_ thyl Acetate 

ae wey acnnegnamen bre wer = Glycerol... INSOL _INSOL INSOL INSOL 
cult and gave extremely low yields. Nji-erhyl Ether... SS Ss SS INSOL 
For the extraction, therefore, a very Chloroform __._.__- VSS VSS vss INSOL 
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2 GREAT MILLS HAVE 
164 INSTALLATIONS 


of Gay LININGS in 


This West Coast Area 


AND .. . 90% of the 
Sulphite Digesters on the 
North American Conti- 
nent are Stebbins lined. 
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Aluminum and Hydrogen 
Ions in Papers 


@ It was recently reported by H. F. 
Launer in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Research Paper RP1205 that a sim- 
ple procedure for the determination of 
the pH of papers, involving cold aqueous 
extraction, gives values which are as 
closely related to the amounts of alum 
used in manufacture and to the stabilities 
of the papers as are those obtained with 
methods employing hot extraction. The 
former, by virtue of its simplicity, elimi- 
nates the factors which apparently ac- 
count for the rather poor reproducibility 
among laboratories using the standard 
method. Thus, the basis for preferring 
the procedure involving cold extraction 
was a practical one. 

Further work has shown, however, that 
there is also a fundamental basis for pre- 
ferring the method of cold extraction. 
Heating of the paper-water mixtures was 
found to increase greatly the hydrolysis 
of the aluminum salts in the papers, 
thereby producing as much as three to 
four times the amount of acid originally 
found in the cold extract. Such large 
amounts of acid obscure the effects of 
smaller amounts of other acids which 
may result from cooking or bleaching 
operations, or which may be present ow- 
ing to polluted atmosphere, any of which 
are known to cause deterioration of pa- 
pers. 

The heating operation has a further 
serious drawback. Partial hydrolysis of 
the aluminum salts in papers with the 
liberation of harmful acid may take place 
when papers are stored or shipped under 
warm, humid conditions, or when the 
drying or other manufacturing processes 
were faulty. This acid cannot be de- 
tected by the method of hot extraction, 
since the heating process causes more or 
less complete hydrolysis, irrespective of 
any partial hydrolysis which may already 
have occurred. The method of cold ex- 
traction, on the other hand, gives pH 
values corresponding to the hydrolysis 
equilibrium at room temperature. If the 
aluminum salt has been already partially 
hydrolyzed by faulty storage or manu- 
facturing conditions, the acid thus lib- 
erated is measured in the unheated ex- 
tract. 

If the acidity of ‘a paper, as it exists 
under conditions of use, can be employed 
as a measure of permanence of paper, 
and it appears that this is true, then the 
method of cold extraction gives a much 
closer measure of the significant pH 
values of papers than do the more com- 
plicated methods now in general use. 

The report of this further study is 
contained in Research Paper RP1262. 
Copies of both papers can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 5 cents each. 
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The HUMAN POWER 
~2,700 employees and 
13,000 stockholders in 
Washington—is the 
REAL Power behind 
PUGET POWER that 
helps build a... 
GREATER STATE. 








PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 








You will enjoy living at the St. Francis 
when visiting the World's Fair in'40 
...central location, excellent appoint- 
ments, fine cuisine. 1000 rooms from $4 00 


HOTEL ST.FRANCIS 


a ee LON 


UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Drying Spaghetti, at The Foulds Milling Co. 4 


Like Spaghetti 


Early paper makers used to dip their deckles 
into tubs of furnish and hang the sheets to 
dry in the open air. No doubt they made 
good paper—but mighty little tonnage. 
Your job is to make better paper fast and 
cheap. The sheet must be dried in the time it 
travels from the press to the slitters. This 
takes steam and steam costs money. Here is 
where Hamilton Felts enter the picture. A 
Hamilton Felt at the wet end of your ma- 
chine will increase the efficiency of your 
press and deliver a dryer sheet to the rolls. 
It will give the paper a better formation and 
enable you to operate at higher speed with 
less down time for adjustments. And it will 
save a lot of steam. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
board there is a Hamilton Felt that will do 
your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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DANDY ROLLS 


OPEN END TRUNNION or 
REGULAR JOURNAL TYPE 














Narrow longtudindl ‘ars 
Wo ax mors 
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Manufactured by 


JOS. J. PLANK & CO. 


INCORPORATING THESE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
@ Flat Wire Construction assuring the most 


rigid roll on the market. One that will stay 
true and round. 


@ Narrow Longitudinal Bars with High Flat 
Winding giving better drainage and elim- 
ating bar marking. 


@ Rolled Wire Covering supplied if wanted, 
giving a smoother sheet and eliminating 
wire marking. 


@ Automatic Cleaning. The spiral truss of flat 
wire discharges automatically foam and 
stock accumulating inside the roll. 


@ Welded Seams assures tight covering and 
eliminates seam marks in the sheet. 


MACHINE CLOTHING. Sold by 
FOR 4 
PULP |p| 
AND 


natte tl Pacific Coast 
et! Supply Co. 


REPRESENTING THE FOREMOST 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES 


PORTLAND 
664 Pittock Block 


com 


Pp 
_ 
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N 
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SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
708 White Bldg. 


343 Sansome St. 
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Cavin, Marshall and Barr FLAT SCREEN 
CONSULTING ADVISORY SERVICE 
ENGINEERS SMITH AUTOMATIC 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


SIPHON SPOUTS 


PULSATOR SCREENS 


W. G. E. SMITH 


1024 S. W. 6th Ave. Phone ATwater 0181 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











PULP — 


PERKINS-GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
Suite 3605 


— PAPER 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson___Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze____._Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
MEMBER—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. See. M. ——e Inst. Can. 


Consultation—Reports—Valuati E; aper and Pulp Mills 
—Hydro-Electric and Steam Power ae and Specifications. 




















The Pusey and Jones Corporation 


Established 1848 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 
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KENTON =—_> PORTLAND, ORE. 








STOWE -WOODWARD, 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
Manufacturers of 
TANNITE DECKLE STRAPS — MARKING 
BANDS — PUMP VALVE BALLS 


GEO. G. GUILD, PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
POST OFFICE BOX 3012, SEATTLE 


INC. 








STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
& 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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SIMPLICITY 





NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





DOUBLE-DISC ACTION 


\ 





The Bauer double-disc pulper rubs, 
rolls, and squeezes the fibers with 
minimum cutting and shortening. 
Full mullin and tensile with high 
freeness and tear. And along with 
high freeness, excellent formation. 


The 36” Bauer producing these re- 
sults on semi-chemical and semi- 
sulphite pulps, kraft knotter and 
screen rejects, and ground wood 
screenings. The 24” machine ideal 
for container and boxboard. 


Complete laboratory service also 
available. Operated at cost. Used 
by hundreds of mills. Write for 
information. 


THE BAUER BROTHERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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FREEPORT 








The FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 
ample stocks above ground of 9914 per cent 
pure sulphur—free from arsenic, selenium 
and tellurium—at mines at Port Sulphur, 


La., and Freeport, Texas. 


Our Pacific Coast sales agents are BAL- 
FOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., LTD., Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(CANADA) LTD., Vancouver, B.C. 








SULPHUR 
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